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THE  STORY  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  TREASURE 

By  OTIS  ASHMORE 

In  the  spring  of  1865  the  hand  of  Fate  was  rapidly  drawing 
to  its  close  the  great  drama  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  and 
Destiny  had  already  set  the  stage  for  the  final  scenes  at  Ap¬ 
pomattox.  On  the  quiet  Sunday  morning  of  April  2,  a  mes¬ 
senger  entered  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  Richmond  during  divine 
service  and  placed  a  telegram  in  the  hands  of  a  distinguished 
gentleman  seated  well  up  to  the  front.  After  reading  the 
message  the  gentleman,  taking  up  his  hat,  quietly  withdrew 
from  the  building,  and  directed  his  eager  steps  towards  the 
executive  offices  of  the  Confederacy.  This  man  was  President 
Jefferson  Davis,  and  the  fateful  message  was  one  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Robert  E.  Lee,  notifying  him  that  Richmond  was  no  longer 
tenable,  and  that  it  must  soon  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Mr.  Davis  hurriedly  assembled  the  heads  of  departments  and 
bureaus  at  his  office  and  gave  directions  for  the  removal  of  the 
executive  papers,  the  money  in  the  Confederate  treasury,  and 
all  his  official  and  private  family  to  a  place  of  safety.  He 
hoped  that  Lee  could  unite  with  Johnston  and  yet  be  able  to 
breast  the  storm.  Failing  in  this,  he  still  indulged  the  forlorn 
hope  of  cutting  through  with  a  remnant  of  his  shattered 
troops,  and,  joining  those  beyond  the  Mississippi,  of  re-estab¬ 
lishing  a  government  which  he  had  so  bravely  defended  for 
four  long  years.  The  first  of  these  the  overwhelming  forces  of 
Grant  prevented,  and  the  second  was  a  dream  as  baseless  as 
the  fabric  of  a  vision. 
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It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  trace  in  detail  the 
dramatic  events  which  followed  thick  and  fast  upon  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Confederacy,  but  to  present  the  facts  connected 
with  the  final  disposition  of  the  Confederate  and  private  funds 
taken  away  from  Richmond  at  the  time  of  its  evacuation  by 
Mr.  Davis. 

Strange  to  say,  these  facts  are  not  easily  available,  and 
the  historians  have  hitherto  not  woven  the  detached  and  ob¬ 
scure  material  into  a  connected  story. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  large  amount  of  gold,  silver,  bonds, 
etc.,  followed  Mr.  Davis  on  his  journey  southward,  and  for 
many  years  after  the  War,  stories  were  persistent  that  Mr. 
Davis  himself  appropriated  much  of  these  funds  to  his  own 
private  use.  As  late  as  i88i  so  distinguished  a  man  as  Gen¬ 
eral  Joseph  E.  Johnston  in  an  interview  in  the  Philadelphia 
Press  strongly  intimated  that  much  of  this  treasure  had  been 
misappropriated  by  the  Confederate  officials,  and  cast  grave 
reflections  upon  the  integrity  of  President  Davis  himself. 
These  reflections  have  been  completely  and  satisfactorily 
answered  in  the  Memoir  of  Jefferson  Davis  by  his  wife,  and  no 
fair  minded  man  in  the  clear  light  of  the  convincing  facts  can 
accuse  Mr.  Davis  of  misappropriating  a  single  dollar  of  public 
funds.  Writers  and  thinkers  may  differ  concerning  the  wisdom 
of  Mr.  Davis’  political  theories  and  policies,  but  of  his  honor, 
his  courage,  and  his  purity  of  character  there  can  not  be  the 
slightest  question. 

But  what  became  of  this  treasure?  What  was  its  value? 
What  was  its  final  fate  ?  While  the  exact  amount  of  the  funds 
removed  is  not  well  known,  a  very  close  approximation  may 
be  ascertained  from  certain  statements  made  in  i88i  and  1882, 
when  the  interview  with  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  appeared 
in  the  Philadelphia  Press.  Fortunately  these  statements  were 
made  by  officials  best  qualified  to  know  the  facts  in  the  case, 
and  while  they  differ  slightly  in  some  of  the  details,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Confederate  funds  were  guarded  and  handled  with 
great  fidelity,  so  far  as  the  Confederate  officials  were  con¬ 
cerned,  and  that  the  greater  part  was  used  to  pay  off  the  Con- 
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federate  soldiers  to  enable  them  to  reach  their  homes  without 
suffering.  The  remaining  part  was  captured  by  the  Federal 
soldiers. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  were  two  separate 
and  distinct  funds  which  were  brought  away  from  Richmond 
under  the  same  guard  and  on  the  same  train.  One  was  the 
public  fund  of  the  Confederate  Government,  and  the  other  the 
private  property  of  certain  Virginia  banks  whose  officers  de¬ 
cided  to  seek  safety  and  protection  for  their  funds  under  the 
same  military  escort  provided  for  the  Confederate  funds. 
Both  of  these  funds  as  we  shall  see  were  transported  south¬ 
ward  by  rail  and  wagon  trains  to  Danville,  Va.,  Greensboro, 
N.  C.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Chester,  Newberry,  and  Abbeville, 
S.  C.,  and  finally  to  Washington,  Ga.,  where  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Confederate  cabinet  was  held,  and  where  most  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  treasure  was  disbursed. 

Let  us  follow  first  the  history  of  the  Confederate  funds. 

From  the  Recollections  of  a  Naval  Officer,  by  Captain 
William  H.  Parker  (1883),  from  a  letter  by  General  John  F. 
Wheless  published  in  the  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers, 
Vol.  X,  pp.  137-141  (1882),  and  from  various  other  sources,  the 
following  condensed  statement  of  the  movements  of  the 
treasure  is  made.  Captain  Parker  was  the  commander  of  the 
naval  training  ship  Patrick  Henry,  then  stationed  near  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  General  Wheless  was  at  the  time  paymaster  of  this 
ship.  Both  were  with  the  treasure  train  during  the  entire 
period  of  its  movements  from  Richmond. 

On  April  2,  1865,  Captain  Parker  was  ordered  by  Mr. 
Mallory,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  take  charge  of  the 
treasure  train  at  Richmond  with  about  sixty  of  the  midship¬ 
men  under  his  command,  and  to  guard  it  on  its  perilous 
journey.  Ten  of  the  midshipmen  were  left  behind  with  Lieut. 
Billups  to  destroy  the  Patrick  Henry.  Among  this  gallant 
escort  were  many  of  the  most  promising  young  men  of  the 
South,  a  number  of  whom  have  since  become  distinguished. 
The  train  bearing  this  treasure,  whose  character  and  value 
are  given  elsewhere,  together  with  the  funds  of  the  Virginia 
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banks,  to  be  treated  later,  the  families  of  Mr.  Davis  and  of 
some  of  the  Cabinet  members,  and  the  armed  escort  under 
Capt.  Parker,  left  Richmond  on  the  night  of  April  2nd,  and 
arrived  at  Danville,  Va.,  on  the  afternoon  of  April  3rd.  Presi¬ 
dent  Davis  and  his  cabinet  were  here.  The  treasure  was  not 
unpacked  from  the  cars  at  Danville,  except  to  make  some  pay¬ 
ments  for  the  use  of  the  government.  The  treasure  tram 
remained  in  Danville  till  about  April  6,  when  it  proceeded  to 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  where  $39,000  in  silver  was,  by  otticial 
order,  paid  out  per  capita  to  the  officers,  soldiers,  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  Johnston’s  army.  General  lieauregard  states  that 
his  share  ot  this  fund  was  $1.15.  Thence  the  treasure  was 
removed  to  Charlotte,  Ivi.  C.,  and  was  deposited  in  the  mint. 
'Ihis  was  about  April  b.  Here  the  guard  was  increased  to 
about  150  men.  Un  or  about  April  11,  the  treasure  was  trans¬ 
ferred  by  rail  to  Chester,  S.  C.  From  this  point  southward 
the  railroads  had  been  destroyed  by  Sherman’s  troops,  and  the 
treasure  was  packed  into  wagons  and  transferred  to  iNewberry, 
S.  C.  At  this  point  the  treasure  was  again  transferred  from 
the  wagons  to  the  cars  and  carried  to  Abbeville,  S.  C.  Here 
Mrs.  Davis  and  her  party  were  left,  and  the  treasure  again 
being  transferred  to  wagons,  was  carried  to  Washington,  Ga., 
deposited  in  a  bank  vault,  and  a  strong  guard  placed  over  it. 
The  danger  of  capture  by  Federal  troops  was  constantly  in¬ 
creasing,  and  after  deliberating  one  day.  Captain  Parker  took 
the  treasure  by  railroad  to  Augusta.  The  treasure  was  not 
unpacked  from  the  cars  in  Augusta,  but  it  was  kept  under 
strong  guard.  The  conditions  in  Augusta  proving  very  danger¬ 
ous,  Captain  Parker  decided  to  take  the  treasure  back  to 
Washington  and  Abbeville  and  place  it  in  immediate  charge  of 
President  Davis  and  his  escort,  which  he  knew  was  moving 
southward  along  the  line  of  his  own  recent  journey.  The 
treasure  left  Augusta  for  Washington  on  April  23. 

At  Washington  the  treasure  was  once  more  packed  into 
wagons  and  transferred  back  to  Abbeville  where  it  arrived 
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about  April  28,  and  was  stored  in  a  warehouse  on  the  public 
square.  On  the  way  back  to  Abbeville  Captain  Parker  met 
Mrs,  Davis  and  her  party  on  the  way  southward. 

About  ten  o’clock  A.  M.,  on  May  2,  Mr.  Davis  with  his 
escort  rode  into  Abbeville.  He  had  with  him  several  members 
of  his  cabinet,  and  four  skeleton  brigades  of  cavalry,  viz: 
Duke’s,  Dibrell’s,  Ferguson’s  and  Vaughan’s.  Mr.  Trenholm, 
the  Confederate  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  being  left  ill  near 
the  Catawba  river,  Mr.  Davis  appointed  Mr.  Reagan,  the 
Postmaster  General,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
into  his  hands  Captain  Parker  by  order  of  Mr.  Mallory,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  turned  over  the  treasure  which  had 
been  so  carefully  guarded  for  nearly  a  month.  Upon  the  order 
of  Mr.  Reagan,  Captain  Parker  delivered  the  treasure  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Basil  Duke  at  the  railroad  station.  By  order  of  Mr.  Mal¬ 
lory,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Davis,  Capt.  Parker 
immediately  disbanded  his  command,  and  from  Abbeville  he 
returned  to  Virginia. 

The  treasure  was  once  more  loaded  upon  wagons  and  car¬ 
ried  back  to  Washingfton.  Before  leaving  Abbeville,  however, 
Captain  Parker  sent  his  paymaster,  Mr.  Wheeless,  back  to 
Washington  and  obtained  from  the  Acting  Treasurer  $1,500, 
which  he  divided  pro  rata  among  his  men.  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  Wheless  obtained  $300  from  the  treasury  for  Lieutenant 
Bradford  of  the  Marines  who  was  under  orders  for  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department.  This  was  paid  to  Lieutenant  Brad¬ 
ford  in  Washington. 

At  Washington  the  final  disbursement  by  the  Confederate 
officials  took  place  as  shown  below. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Reagan 
to  President  Davis,  written  several  years  after  the  War  (see 
Memoir  of  Jefferson  Davis,  by  his  wife)  : 

“I  understand  from  the  verbal  statement  of  Mr.  Trenholm, 
on  his  turning  over  the  business  of  the  Treasury  Department 
to  me,  that  there  was  in  the  Confederate  Treasury  some  eighty- 
five  thousand  dollars  in  gold  coin  and  bullion;  some  thirty- 
five  thonsand  dollars  in  silver  coin;  about  thirty-six  thousand 
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dollars  in  silver  bullion,  and  some  six  or  seven  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  in  Confederate  Treasury  notes;  besides  some  sixteen  or 
eighteen  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  Liverpool  acceptances. 

“You  will  remember  that  the  silver  coin  and  an  amount  of 
gold  coin  about  equal  to  the  silver  bullion,  was  paid  out  to  the 
troops  before  they  or  the  money  reached  W'ashington.  There 
I  directed  an  acting  treasurer  to  turn  over  to  two  of  our  naval 
officers,  whose  names  I  do  not  now  remember,  most  of  the 
gold  coin  and  bullion ;  with  the  understanding  between  us  all, 
before  you  left  Washington,  that  as  soon  as  the  excitement 
subsided  a  little,  they  were  to  take  this  out  to  Bermuda  or 
Liverpool,  and  turn  it  over  to  our  agents,  that  we  might  draw 
against  it  after  we  should  get  across  the  Mississippi  river. 
I  directed  him  to  turn  the  silver  bullion  over  to  Major  Moses, 
as  it  was  too  bulky  and  heavy  to  be  managed  by  us  in  our  then 
condition ;  and  I  saw  Moses  putting  it  in  a  warehouse  in  Wash¬ 
ington  before  I  left  there.  I  also  directed  him  to  bum  the 
Confederate  notes  in  the  presence  of  General  Breckinridge  and 
myself.  The  acceptances  on  Liverpool  were  turned  over  to 
me,  and  were  taken  by  the  Federal  forces  with  my  other  papers 
when  we  were  captured.  You  were  not  captured  until  several 
days  after  the  disposition  of  all  these  funds,  as  above  stated. 
These  constitute,  as  I  remember  them,  about  all  the  material 
facts  as  to  the  public  funds,  and  as  to  the  money  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  banks.”  - 

On  May  4,  President  Davis  appointed  M.  H.  Clark,  Esqr., 
of  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  Acting  Treasurer  to  succeed  Mr.  Reagan 
who  had  requested  the  appointment.  Mr.  Clark,  in  an  in¬ 
terview  in  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal  of  January  13,  1882, 
speaks  as  follows : 

“I  will  state  as  briefly  as  possible  my  connection  with  the 
Confederate  Treasure. 

“The  President  from  Danville  proceeded  to  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
We  arrived  at  Abbeville,  S.  C.,  the  morning  of  May  2.  At 
Abbeville,  S.  C.,  the  Treasury  officers  reported  the  train  at  the 
depot,  having  been  a  part  of  the  time  under  the  escort  of 
Admiral  Raphael  Semmes’s  little  naval  force  to  protect  it  from 
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the  Federal  cavalry,  who  were  raiding  on  a  parallel  line  with 
our  route,  between  us  and  the  mountains.  Mr,  G.  A.  Trenholm, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  having  been  left  quite  ill  near 
the  Catawba  river,  the  President  appointed  the  Postmaster- 
General,  Honorable  John  H.  Reagan,  acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  took  charge  of  that  Department,  and  placed  the 
coin  under  charge  of  the  cavalry  to  convoy  it  to  Washington, 
Ga.  The  party  left  for  Washington  that  night,  and  stopped 
for  breakfast  a  few  miles  from  Washington.  At  our  breakfast 
halt,  when  the  road  was  taken,  Mr.  Benjamin  came  to  me  and 
said  ‘good-by,’  and  turned  off  south  from  that  point.  Mr. 
Mallory  left  the  party  at  Washington,  Ga.,  going  to  a  friend’s 
in  the  neighborhood. 

“Next  morning  Colonel  William  Preston  Johnston  informed 
me  that  Mr.  Reagan  had  applied  for  me  to  act  as  Treasurer, 
to  take  charge  of  the  treasury  matters,  and  I  was  ordered  to 
report  to  him,  and  doing  so  was  handed  my  commission,  which 
is  now  before  me,  and  reads  as  follows,  viz; 

“Washington,  Ga.,  May  4,  1865. 

'M.  H.  Clark,  Esq.,  is  hereby  appointed  Acting  Treasurer 
of  the  Confederate  States,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  such 
during  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer. 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS.’ 

(This  was  the  last  official  signature  President  Davis  affixed 
to  any  paper). 

“Returning  to  my  train  to  get  some  necessary  articles.  Presi¬ 
dent  Davis  rode  up  with  his  party,  when  what  I  supposed 
were  farewell  words  were  passed  between  us,  and  my  train, 
under  charge  of  its  Quartermaster,  moved  out.  The.  Treasury 
train  arrived  shortly  after  President  Davis’  party  left,  and 
being  reported  at  General  Basil  W,  Duke’s  camp,  about  a  mile 
from  town,  I  went  there  with  the  proper  authority,  and  he 
turned  the  whole  of  it  over  to  me.  Selecting  the  shade  of  a 
large  elm  tree  as  the  ‘Treasury  Department,’  I  commenced 
my  duties  as  ‘Acting  Treasurer,  C.  S.’ 

“Now  for  the  specie  of  the  Treasury. 
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“It  must  be  remembered  that  a  month  or  more  before  the 
evacuation  of  Richmond,  Va.,  for  the  relief  of  the  people,  the 
Treasury  Department  had  opened  its  Depositories  and  had 
been  selling  silver  coin,  the  rate  being  fixed  at  $6o  for  $i  in 
coin.  While  at  Danville,  Va.,  the  Treasury  Department  re¬ 
sumed  these  sales,  the  rate  there  being  $70  for  $1. 

“About  $40,000  in  silver,  generally  reported  (and  no  doubt 
correctly)  at  $39,000,  was  left  at  Greensborough,  N.  C.,  as  a 
military  chest  for  the  forces  there,  under  charge  of  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  John  C.  Hendren;  all  of  the  balance  was 
turned  into  my  hands,  which  amounted  in  gold  and  silver 
coin,  gold  and  silver  bullion,  to  $288,022.90.  Adding  the 
$39,000  left  at  Greensborough,  N.  C.,  the  Treasury  contained 
in  coin  and  bullion,  when  it  left  Danville,  Va.,  $327,022.90. 

“If  the  Treasury  at  Richmond  had  contained  $2,500,000  in 
coin,  certainly  the  brave  men  of  our  armies  would  never  have 
suffered  so  severely  from  want  of  sufficient  food  and  clothing 
as  they  did  during  the  winter  of  1864-65,  for  it  had  been 
demonstrated  that  gold  could  draw  food  and  raiment  from 
without  the  lines.  With  the  train  at  Washington,  Ga.,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  specie  belonging  to  the  Virginia  banks,  which 
some  time  before  had  been  ordered  to  be  turned  over  to  their 
officers,  who  had  accompanied  it  out  from  Richmond,  and  had 
never  left  it;  but  the  proper  officer  had  not  been  present  to 
make  the  transfer.  It  had  never  been  mixed  with  the  Treasury 
funds,  but  kept  apart  and  distinct,  and  when  Acting  Secretary 
Reagan  ordered  the  transfer  to  be  made,  no  handling  of  specie 
or  counting  was  necessary,  but  merely  permission  for  the 
cashiers  and  tellers  to  take  control  of  their  own  matters. 
I  knew  them  all  personally,  but  my  impression  is  that  it  was 
about  $230,000.  General  E.  P.  Alexander  has  already  given 
in  your  columns  the  after-fate  of  this  fund. 

“While  at  Washington,  Ga.,  communications  were  received 
from  General  John  C.  Breckinridge,  that  payments  had  been 
promised  by  him  to  the  cavalry  from  the  train.  General  Breck¬ 
inridge’s  action  was  ratified,  and  President  Davis  gave  some 
other  directions  before  he  left.  General  Breckinridge  arrived 
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in  Washingfton,  Ga.,  an  hour  or  so  after  President  Davis  left. 
My  recollection  of  this  statement  was  that  during  the  night  of 
the  3rd,  en  route  from  Abbeville,  S.  C.,  to  Washington,  Ga., 
he  found  the  cavalry  and  train  at  a  halt,  resting.  Stopping, 
he  learned  from  the  officers  that  the  men  were  dissatisfied  at 
the  position  of  affairs ;  that  they  were  guarding  a  train  which 
could  not  be  carried  safely  much  farther;  the  Federal  cavalry 
were  known  to  be  in  full  force  not  a  great  distance  off;  the  des¬ 
tination  and  disposition  of  their  own  force  was  an  uncertain  one ; 
their  paper  money  was  worthless  for  their  needs;  that  they 
might  never  reach  Washington,  Ga.,  with  it,  etc.  A  crowd 
gathered  around,  when  General  Breckinridge  made  them  a 
little  speech,  appealing  to  their  honor  as  Confederate  soldiers 
not  to  violate  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  but  to  remain  Southern 
soldiers  and  gentlemen ;  and  that  when  they  reached  Washing¬ 
ton  with  the  train  fair  payments  should  be  made. 

‘‘The  men  responded  frankly,  saying  they  proposed  to 
violate  no  trust ;  they  would  guard  it,  but  expressed  what  they 
considered  due  to  them  in  the  matter;  and,  as  they  would  be 
paid  some  money  in  Washington,  Ga.,  and  no  one  could  tell 
what  would  happen  before  they  reached  Washington,  there 
was  no  good  reason  for  delay. 

“General  Breckinridge  replied  that,  if  they  wished  an  in¬ 
stant  compliance  with  his  promise,  he  would  redeem  it  at  once, 
and  ordered  up  the  train  to  the  house  at  which  he  had  stopped, 
and  had  the  wagons  unloaded ;  the  quartermasters  being 
ordered  to  make  out  their  pay-rolls  when  a  certain  amount 
was  counted  out  and  turned  over  to  the  proper  officers.  The 
wagons  were  then  reloaded,  and  the  route  was  taken  up  to 
Washington,  Ga.  The  boys  told  me  they  got  about  twenty-six 
dollars  a  piece;  enough,  they  hoped,  to  take  them  through. 

“It  is  this  transaction  which  has  produced  so  many  con¬ 
tradictory  statements  from  men  and  officers,  many  seeing 
nothing  more,  and  regarding  it  as  the  final  disbursing  of  the 
Confederate  specie.  Proper  receipts  were  given  and  taken  at 
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the  time,  and  I  rated  it  as  if  disbursed  by  myself,  and  covered 
it  into  the  Treasury  accounts  by  the  paper  of  which  below  is  a 
copy: 

‘Confederate  States  of  America, 
Washington,  Ga.,  May  4,  1865. 
‘Honorable  J.  C.  Breckinridge, 

Secretary  of  War: 

There  is  required  for  payment  of  troops  now  on  the  march 
through  Georgia,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars  and  ninety  cents  ($108,- 
322.90),  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  Major  E.  C.  White, 
Quartermaster. 

A.  R.  LAWTON, 

Quartermaster-General. 

(Indorsed). 

‘The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  please  issue  as  re¬ 
quested. 

‘JOHN  C.  BRECKINRIDGE, 

“Secretary  of  War. 

(Indorsed). 

‘M.  H.  Clark,  Acting  Treasurer,  will  turn  over  to  Major 
E.  C.  White  the  amount  named  within,  preserving  the  neces¬ 
sary  vouchers,  warrant  hereafter  to  be  drawn  when  settle¬ 
ment  can  be  regularly  made. 

‘JOHN  H.  REAGAN, 

‘Acting  Secretary  of  Treasury. 

(Indorsed). 

‘Washington,  Ga.,  May  4,  1865. 

‘Received  of  M.  H.  Clark,  Acting  Treasurer,  C.  S,,  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-two  dollars  and  ninety  cents  ($108,322.90)  in  specie, 
the  amount  called  for  by  within  paper.’ 

“I  obtained  permission  from  General  Breckinridge  and  Mr. 
Reagan  to  bum  a  mass  of  currency  and  bonds,  and  burnt  mil¬ 
lions  in  their  presence. 
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“Before  reaching  town  I  was  halted  by  Major  R.  J.  Moses, 
to  turn  over  to  him  the  specie  which  President  Davis,  before  he 
left,  had  ordered  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissary 
Department,  to  feed  the  paroled  soldiers  and  stragglers  passing 
through,  to  prevent  their  burdening  a  section  already  stripped 
of  supplies.  I  turned  over  to  Major  Moses  the  wagons  and 
silver  bullion,  and  all  of  the  escort  except  about  ten  men. 

“In  my  statement  of  the  specie  assets  of  the  Treasury  being 
$288,022.90,  I  counted  the  payment  to  Major  Moses  as  being 
$40,000. 

“My  last  payment  in  Washington,  Ga.,  was  of  eighty-six 
thousand  dollars  ($86,000)  in  gold  coin  and  gold  bullion,  to  a 
trusted  officer  of  the  navy,  taking  his  receipt  for  its  transmis¬ 
sion  out  of  the  Confederacy,  to  be  held  for  the  Treasury 
Department  *  *  * 

“Judge  Reagan  and  myself  left  Washington,  Ga. 

“I  found  the  party,  consisting  of  the  President  and  staff, 
and  a  few  others.  Captain  Given  Campbell  and  twelve  of  his 
men,  near  Sandersville,  Ga.  There  the  President  heard  dis¬ 
turbing  reports  from  Mrs  Davis’  party,  they  fearing  attempts 
to  steal  their  horses  by  stragglers  and  decided  next  morning  to 
take  his  staff  and  join  her  party  for  a  few  days.  As  every¬ 
thing  on  wheels  was  to  be  abandoned  by  him,  I  remained  with 
my  train,  the  chances  of  the  capture  of  which  were  steadily  in¬ 
creasing.  I  inquired  as  to  the  funds  of  the  staff,  and  found 
that  they  had  only  a  small  amount  of  paper  currency  each, 
except,  fierhaps.  Colonel  F.  R.  Lubbock,  A.  D,  C.,  who  had, 
I  believe,  a  little  specie  of  his  private  funds.  Colonel  William 
Preston  Johnston  told  me  that  the  President’s  purse  contained 
paper  money  only.  I  represented  to  them  that  they  would 
need  money  for  their  supplies  en  route,  and  to  buy  boats  in 
Florida,  etc.,  and  that  I  wished  to  pay  over  to  them  funds  to  be 
used  for  those  purposes,  and  they  consented.  I  paid,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Honorable  John  H.  Reagan,  the  Acting  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  $1,500  in  gold  each  to  Colonel  John 
Taylor  Wood,  A.  D.  C. ;  Colonel  William  Preston  Johnston, 
A.  D.  C. ;  Colonel  F.  R.  Lubbock,  A.  D.  C.,  and  Colonel  C.  E. 
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Thorbum  (a  naval  purchasing  agent  who  was  with  the  party), 
taking  a  receipt  from  each  one;  but  as  they  were  all  of  the 
same  verbiage,  I  merely  give  one,  as  follows : 

‘Sandersville,  Ga.,  May,  6,  1865. 

‘$1,500.  Received  of  M.  H.  Clark,  Acting  Treasurer,  C.  S., 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  ($1,500)  in  gold  coin,  the  property  of 
the  Confederate  States,  for  transmission  abroad,  of  the  safe 
arrival  of  which  due  notice  to  be  given  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.’ 

“I  also  paid  to  each  $10  in  silver  for  small  uses,  from  a  little 
executive  office  fund,  which  I  had  obtained  in  Danville,  Va., 
by  converting  my  paper  when  the  Treasurer  was  selling  silver 
there.  For  this  I  took  no  receipts,  charging  it  in  my  office 
accounts.  I  also  called  up  Captain  Given  Campbell  and  paid 
him,  for  himself  and  men,  $300  in  gold,  taking  the  following 
receipt : 

‘Received  of  M.  H.  Clark,  Acting  Treasurer,  C.  S.,  three 
hundred  dollars  ($300)  in  gold,  upon  requisition  of  Colonel 
John  Taylor  Wood,  A.  D.  C. 

‘GIVEN  CAMPBELL, 

‘Captain  Company  B,  Second  Kentucky 
Cavalry,  William’s  Brig^ade.’ 

“I  then  went  to  Judge  Reagan  with  a  bag  containing  thirty- 
five  hundred  dollars  ($3500)  in  gold,  and  asked  that  he  take 
it  in  his  saddle-bags  as  an  additional  fund  in  case  of  accidents 
or  separation.  He  resisted,  saying  that  he  was  already 
weighted  by  some  $2,000  of  his  own  personal  funds,  which 
he  had  brought  out  from  Richmond,  Va.,  in  a  belt  around  his 
person;  but  after  some  argument  on  my  part  he  allowed  me 
to  put  it  in  his  saddle-bags.  The  party  then  were  already  on 
horse,  and  ‘good-by’  was  said. 

“The  President’s  party  was  captured  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards,  and  upon  their  release  from  prison  several  of  the  party 
told  me  that  everyone  was  robbed  of  all  they  had,  except 
Colonel  F.  R.  Lubbock,  who,  after  stout  resistance  and  great 
risk,  retained  his  money,  upon  which  the  party  subsisted  dur¬ 
ing  their  long  imprisonment  at  Fort  Delaware.  No  gold  was 
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found  on  President  Davis  when  captured,  for  he  had  none. 
He  could  only  have  received  it  through  me,  and  I  paid  him 
none.  The  Treasury  train  was  never  with  President  Davis’ 
party.  They  found  it  at  Abbeville,  S.  C.,  rode  away  and  left 
it  there,  and  rode  away  from  Washington,  Ga.,  shortly  after 
its  arrival  there,  while  it  was  being  turned  over  to  me.  It  will 
have  been  noted  that  the  receipts  quoted  are  of  two  classes — 
payments  to  troops  and  clerks  for  their  own  services;  but  to 
officers  of  higher  rank,  like  Generals  Bragg  and  Breckinridge, 
or  two  members  of  the  President’s  military  family,  they  were 
for  transmission  to  a  distance,  to  be  afterwards  accounted  for 
to  the  Treasury  Department. 

“The  old  Confederates  brought  nothing  out  of  the  war,  save 
honor;  for  God’s  sake,  and  the  precious  memory  of  the  dead, 
let  us  preserve  that  untarnished,  and  defend  it  from  slanderous 
insinuations.  To  do  my  part,  I  have  spoken. 

“M.  H.  CLARK, 
“Ex-Captain  P.  A.  C.  S.,  and 
ex- Acting  Treasurer,  C.  S.  A.” 

The  New  York  Times  of  January  6,  1882,  contains  the 
following  letter  from  Walter  Philbrook,  Chief  Teller  of  the 
Confederate  States  Treasury: 

“To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

“You  have  published  several  articles  relative  to  the  Con¬ 
federate  specie,  and,  although  no  one  believes  that  Mr.  Davis 
had  any  dishonorable  connection  therewith,  it  may  be  well  for 
public  information,  and  for  settling  the  question  finally,  that 
you  make  the  following  known  through  your  widely  circulated 
columns.  I  took  charge  of  the  specie  at  Richmond  under  the 
following  order : 

‘Confederate  States  Treasurer’s  Office 

Richmond,  Va.,  April,  1865. 

‘Mr.  Walter  Philbrook,  Chief  Teller  Confederate  States 
Treasurer. 

‘Sir: — As  you  have  returned  from  the  South  you  will  re¬ 
lieve  Mr.  Wise,  Assistant  Teller,  of  the  charge  of  the  specie, 
bullion,  and  other  property  of  this  department,  and  care  for  it 
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during  its  removal,  and  afterward  until  relieved  by  competent 
authority.  You  will  proceed  to  Danville,  Va.,  and  thence  to 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  At  the  latter  place  you  will  transfer  the 
specie  and  bullion  to  the  vaults  of  the  Mint.  In  case  of  any 
emergency  which  may  threaten  its  safety,  you  will  confer  with 
our  agent  there  and  take  such  action  as  may  be  deemed  prudent. 
The  routine  of  your  office  is  to  be  maintained  as  far  as  practi¬ 
cable,  and  the  clerks  who  accompany  you  are  expected  to  sub¬ 
sist  on  their  salaries.  By  order  of 

G.  A.  TRENHOLM. 

Secretary  Confederate  States  Treasury. 

JNO.  OTT,  Chief  Clerk.’ 

“I  should  state  that  I  returned  to  Richmond,  only  a  few 
days  before  its  evacuation,  from  a  tour  of  inspection.  Acting 
under  these  instructions,  we  crossed  the  James  River  on  the 
evening  of  Sunday,  April,  (This  date  I  cannot  give,  it  was  the 
2nd  or  3rd,  I  think)  and  went  to  Danville.  The  railroad  bridge, 
commonly  called  Manchester  bridge,  was  burned  soon  after 
our  train  left.  At  Danville  some  of  the  specie  was  paid  out 
under  informal  requisitions,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Trenholm,  and 
Mr.  Hendren,  the  Treasurer,  both  being  absent,  I  think.  These 
requisitions  and  those  that  I  subsequently  honored  were  signed 
or  countersigned  by  Mr.  Nutt,  who  held  a  high  position  in  the 
department.  From  Danville  we  went  to  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and 
deposited  the  valuables  in  the  Mint.  At  this  place  further  pay¬ 
ments  were  made,  and  here  we  heard  that  the  Federals  had  cut 
the  road  and  telegraph  at  Salisbury,  thus  closing  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  President  and  his  party  at  Danville.  And  right 
here  I  would  say  that  Mr.  Davis  never  saw  this  treasure  from 
the  time  it  left  Richmond  until  we  reached  Abbeville,  S.  C. 
His  wife  and  children  and  his  household  and  personal  effects 
were  with  our  train,  but  he  was  not.  On  learning  the  news 
from  Salisbury,  it  was  decided  to  move  further  South,  and  we 
left  Charlotte  with  Abbeville  as  our  objective  point.  Various 
stops  were  made  on  the  journey,  and  payments  were  made  to 
commissary  and  other  officers  in  sums  varying  from  $2,000  to 
$40,000,  informal  vouchers  being  gpven  of  necessity,  but  all 
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having  sufficient  authority  to  relieve  me  of  responsibility. 
These  payments  were  made  for  the  subsistence  and  pay  of 
soldiers,  and  for  forage,  and  were  so  used,  as  the  officers  dis¬ 
bursing  them  have  already  shown,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the 
morals  of  a  beaten  and  dispirited  army  that  no  raid  was  ever 
attempted  on  this  train  from  our  own  troops  during  its  long 
journey,  although  the  contents  were  well  known  all  along  the 
line,  and  the  amount  much  exaggerated.  Owing  to  the  great 
weight  of  silver  which  we  carried  it  was  reported,  and  gen¬ 
erally  believed,  that  we  had  from  $2,000,000  to  $10,000,000. 

“At  some  point  on  the  road,  not  remembered  now,  a  wagon 
train  was  required,  and  we  pursued  our  journey  by  turnpike 
until  we  again  connected  with  the  railroad,  and  by  it  reached 
Abbeville,  being  several  days  in  advance  of  the  President  and 
his  party.  The  specie  we  left  loaded  on  the  cars,  with  a  gfuard 
of  marines  and  naval  Cadets,  under  Lieut.  Parker,  of  the  Navy, 
strengthened  by  the  Treasury  clerks.  Our  intention  was  to 
run  back  if  threatened  by  the  Federal  cavalry,  who  were  but 
a  few  miles  distant  at  Pendleton.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  party  a  Cabinet  meeting  was  held  and  the  Hon.  John 
H.  Reagan  was  appointed  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
By  him  I  was  relieved  of  my  onerous  charge,  the  expressed  in¬ 
tention  being  to  go  to  Washington,  Ga.,  and  the  Savannah  river, 
and  to  pay  the  specie  out  to  soldiers  on  their  way  home,  with¬ 
out  any  formality  other  than  to  estimate  the  number  that  they 
would  be  likely  to  see  before  the  final  breaking  up  of  the 
party  and  to  pay  accordingly.  Officers  and  men  were  to  share 
alike.  That  this  was  done  with  all,  except  the  amount  sur¬ 
rendered  to  or  captured  by  the  Federal  troops  is  amply  proved 
by  numerous  letters  which  I  have  seen  published. ,  Of  the 
amount  realized  by  the  United  States  Government  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge.  It  was  probably  all  of  the  silver  bricks 
and  uncoined  gold,  articles  that  could  not  well  be  paid  away. 
The  specie  was  transferred  at  Abbeville  to  a  wagon  train,  late 
at  night,  and  started  under  a  cavalry  guard.  Although  I  have 
no  records  of  the  trip  by  me,  I  can  say  that  the  amount  with 
which  we  started  was  less  than  $600,000.  The  bulk  and  weight 
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of  it  was  in  Mexican  dollars  packed  in  kegs  about  the  size  of 
those  used  for  nails.  The  gold  was  chiefly  in  double  eagles, 
in  sacks  of  $5,000  each,  and  packed  in  regular  coin  boxes, 
$25,000  to  a  box.  In  addition  to  these  we  had  some  silver 
bricks,  gold  ingots  and  nuggets,  and  a  lot  of  copper  cents.  The 
silver  dollars  were  mostly  if  not  entirely  from  the  New  Orleans 
banks,  and  had  been  in  the  Treasury  since  1861, 

“I  had  belts  made  at  Abbeville,  thinking  that  the  Presi¬ 
dential  party  would  separate  there,  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
provided  with  some  means  of  carrying  a  little  coin  in  case  they 
should  reach  a  foreign  port.  Many  of  your  readers  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  how  little  gold  a  man  can  carry  on  his 
person  for  a  lengthened  time.  Three  thousand  dollars  (about 
15  pounds)  will  be  a  heavy  load  for  a  vigorous  man  after  two 
or  three  days.  It  seems  that  the  President  would  not  take  a 
dollar  for  his  personal  use,  and  I  do  not  know  that  any  of 
his  immediate  party  received  a  share  of  it.  The  sole  idea  of  all 
the  high  civil  officers  and  the  military  commanders,  so  far  as 
I  know  (and  I  had  good  opportunities  for  learning  their  senti¬ 
ments),  was  to  make  this  money  go  as  far  as  possible  in 
enabling  the  soldiers  to  reach  their  homes  without  sufferings, 
and  without  causing  distress  to  others.  You  will  remember 
that  it  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  many  thousands 
of  poor  and  destitute  men  reached  their  homes  in  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Texas  without  general  robbery  of 
the  helpless  inhabitants.  It  was  in  part  owing  to  the  morale  of 
the  men,  but  in  great  measure  to  the  judicious  disbursement  of 
a  fund  which  a  highly  honorable  man  is  accused  of  appropriat¬ 
ing. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Monday,  December  26,  1881.” 

Several  other  statements  have  been  made  concerning  the 
disposition  of  the  Confederate  treasure,  but  as  they  agree 
substantially  with  those  given,  they  are  not  here  repeated.  A 
most  interesting  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  movements 
of  the  treasure  is  given  in  Recollections  of  a  Naval  Officer  by 
Capt.  William  H.  Parker,  who  had  charge  of  the  military 
escort  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  treasure,  and  another 
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similar  statement  appears  in  the  Southern  Historical  Society 
Papers,  Vol.  X.,  pp.  137-141,  written  by  John  F.  Wheless,  who 
was  the  Paymaster  of  the  Confederate  States  Navy,  accom¬ 
panying  the  escort  under  Captain  Parker.  A  very  condensed 
statement  of  these  two  accounts  has  been  given  above. 

Interesting  sidelights  are  also  thrown  upon  the  subject  by 
Miss  E.  F.  Andrews  in  her  charming  IVar  Time  Journal  of  a 
Georgia  Girl,  and  by  Captain  Jas.  Morris  Morgan  in  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  a  Rebel  Reefer. 

Of  the  statements  given,  that  of  Captain  Clark  is  by  far  the 
most  trustworthy,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  the  Acting 
Treasurer  at  the  time,  and  through  his  official  hands  all  re¬ 
ceipts  and  disbursements  passed.  Besides,  his  statement  is 
based  not  only  upon  memory,  but  upon  vouchers  and  written 
records  of  unquestioned  reliability.  Let  us  then  make  a  brief 
analysis  of  his  statement : 

ANALYSIS  OF  STATEMENT  OF  CAPTAIN  M.  H.  CLARK 


Amount  of  gold  and  Silver  Coin  and 
silver  bullion  in  train  when  it  left 

Danville _  $327,022.90 

Paid  out  to  soldiers  at  Greensboro _  39,000.00 

Turned  over  to  Captain  Clark _  $288,022.90 

Paid  to  Maj.  White  to  pay  troops 

(specie) _ $108,322.90 

Paid  to  Maj.  Moses  to  feed  soldiers 

(silver  bullion)  _  40,000.00 

Paid  to  trusted  officers  of  the  navy 

(gold  coin  and  gold  bullion) _  86,000.00 

Paid  four  men  near  Sandersville 

(gold)  _  6,000.00 

Paid  four  men  near  Sandersville 

(silver)  _  40.00 

Paid  Captain  Campbell _  300.00 

Paid  Mr.  Reagan  near  Sandersville _  3,500.00  244,162.90 

Unaccounted  for -  $  43,860.00 
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In  the  statement  of  Captain  Clark  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  money  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  trip  from 
Richmond  to  Washington,  Ga.,  nor  of  the  disbursement  of 
$1,500  made  to  Mr.  Wheless  at  Washington  to  pay  off  the 
escort  under  Captain  Parker,  nor  of  the  $300  paid  by  Mr. 
Wheless  to  Lieutenant  Bradford  noted  above.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  the  food  supplies,  horses,  wagons,  and  various  other 
transportation  necessities,  these  expenses  must  have  been  con¬ 
siderable,  for  such  a  train  and  its  escort.  It  is  probable,  there¬ 
fore,  that  most  of  the  sum  unaccounted  for  in  the  statement 
w'as  thus  expended.  This  is  strongly  indicated  in  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Philbrook  in  the  New  York  Times  given  above. 

Neither  does  the  above  statement  of  Captain  Clark  include 
the  Liverpool  acceptances  mentioned  by  Mr.  Reagan,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  sixteen  or  eighten  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
These  were  captured  with  Mr.  Reagan  when  he  was  prisoner. 
Neither  does  it  include  a  large  amount  of  worthless  Con¬ 
federate  bonds  and  currency  which  were  burned  as  stated  by 
Captain  Clark. 

Taking  up  the  several  disbursements  mentioned  by  Captain 
Clark,  we  find  that  the  statement  that  $39,000  was  paid  to  the 
soldiers  of  General  Johnston’s  Army  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  is 
corroborated  by  General  Johnston  himself  in  the  interview 
in  the  Philadelphia  Press  on  December  18,  1881,  and  by  several 
other  reliable  statements. 

In  an  interview  with  General  Beauregard  in  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune  he  states  that  his  share  of  this  distribution 
was  $1.15. 

Of  the  $108,322.90  paid  to  the  troops  near  the  Savannah 
river.  General  G.  G.  Dibrell,  who  had  charge  of  these  troops 
says:  “By  direction  of  Gen.  Breckinridge,  muster  rolls  of  all 
troops  present  were  made  out.  This  money  for  the  troops, 
upward  of  $108,000,  was  turned  over  to  Maj.  E.  C.  White,  my 
division  quartermaster  (he  being  the  senior  quartermaster 
present),  and  the  amount  due  each  soldier,  $26.25,  was  paid 
through  the  regimental  quartermaster  on  each  muster  roll. 
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Each  officer  and  soldier,  including  infantry  and  cavalry,  as  well 
as  Gen.  John  C.  Breckinridge,  received  just  the  same  amount, 
$26.25.”  See  Avery’s  History  of  Georgia,  p.  325. 

The  $40,000  in  silver  bullion  paid  to  Maj.  Moses  was  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  the  returning  Confederate  soldiers. 
$10,000  of  this  sum  was  turned  over  to  the  Quartermaster 
Department  in  charge  of  Felix  R.  Alexander,  Assistant 
Quartermaster  under  Gen.  Alexander  R.  Lawton,  the  Con¬ 
federate  Quartermaster  General.  The  remaining  $30,000  was 
carried  to  Augusta  by  Maj.  Moses  under  great  difficulties  and 
by  him  turned  over  to  Gen.  Molineux,  the  Federal  officer  then 
in  charge  at  Augusta,  upon  his  promise  to  feed  the  returning 
soldiers  and  see  that  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  were  cared  for. 
The  bullion  was  weighed  and  turned  out  in  excess  fully  $5,000. 
It  was  turned  over  by  Gen  Molineux  to  one  Adams  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  then  acting  provost  marshal  of  Augusta.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  very  little  if  any  part  of  the  funds  carried  to  Augusta 
was  ever  used  to  feed  Confederate  soldiers.  See  Avery’s 
History  of  Georgia,  pp.  326-327, 

Concerning  the  sums  paid  to  Mr.  Reagan,  Captain  Camp¬ 
bell  and  the  four  men  near  Sandersville,  Captain  Clark  states 
that  all  of  this  was  taken  by  the  Federal  troops  when  Mr. 
Davis  and  his  party  were  captured,  except  the  $1,500  paid  to 
Colonel  Lubbock.  This  brave  officer  after  a  stout  resistance 
and  great  risk  retained  his  money,  upon  which  the  party  sub¬ 
sisted  during  their  long  imprisonment  at  Fort  Delaware. 

Of  the  $86,000  in  gold  coin  and  gold  bullion  paid  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Clark  to  a  “trusted  officer  of  the  Navy”  the  writer  has  as 
yet  but  little  positive  information.  This  part  of  the  fund  was 
intended  by  Mr.  Davis  and  his  cabinet  to  be  transported  out 
of  the  country,  and  to  be  used  ultimately  in  carrying  on  the 
war  beyond  the  Mississippi.  It  probably  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  troops,  who  were  scouring  the  country  in  every 
direction. 

Avery  in  his  History  of  Georgia  says ;  “Just  after  the  de¬ 
parture  of  General  Breckinridge  from  Washington,  with  a 
body  of  cavalry,  a  cavalryman  rode  back  in  a  gallop  and  threw 
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a  bag  of  gold  coin  over  the  fence  around  Gen.  Toombs’  resi¬ 
dence,  and  then  rapidly  rode  away.  No  explanation  was  given 
of  this  liberal  act,  no  instructions  accompanied  the  money,  and 
there  was  no  clew  ever  obtained  as  to  the  motive  or  purpose 
of  the  soldier.  The  bag  contained  $5,000  in  gold  currency. 
Gen.  Toombs  at  the  time  was  in  great  stress  for  money,  and 
was  borrowing  gold  for  his  contemplated  flight  out  of  the 
country,  but  he  swore  with  a  round  oath  he  would  not  touch 
a  dollar  of  this  money,  so  strangely  and  unexpectedly  showered 
upon  him.  The  bag  was  turned  over  to  Capt.  Abrahams,  a 
Federal  commissary,  for  the  purchase  of  flour  and  other  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  returning  Confederate  soldiers,  and  Major 
Moses  states  that  his  son  aided  in  this  disposition  of  the  fund.” 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  Confederate  funds 
were  misappropriated  by  any  of  its  officials.  The  main  idea 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  funds  was,  first  to  provide  for  the 
Confederate  soldiers  who  were  returning  through  the  country, 
mostly  on  foot,  to  their  homes,  and  second  to  transport  what 
was  left  to  a  place  of  safety  where  it  might  still  be  used  to 
reanimate  a  hopeless  cause. 

In  the  tragic  scenes  that  marked  the  closing  days  of  the 
Confederacy,  Mr.  Davis  stands  in  a  clear  light.  No  taint  of 
sordid  greed  or  gain  clings  to  his  record.  Having  exhausted 
every  material  resource  in  the  struggle  of  his  country  with 
overwhelming  odds,  he  stood  before  his  captors,  as  the  curtain 
went  down,  a  brave,  heroic  figure,  but  penniless.  Well  might 
he  have  said, 

“My  robe  and  my  integrity  to  Heaven 
Is  all  I  dare  now  call  my  own.” 


SIDNEY  LANIER:  AN  APPRECIATION 

By  J.  O.  VARNEDOE 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  January,  1858,  when  I,  a  callow 
youth  of  fifteen  years,  having  just  matriculated  at  Oglethorpe 
University,  was  met  by  a  student,  whose  acquaintance  I  had 
previously  made.  He  invited  me  to  his  dormitory  to  hear  some 
music.  The  invitation  was  gratefully  accepted  and  sincerely 
appreciated.  There  I  met,  for  the  first  time,  Sidney  Lanier, 
who  was  my  friend’s  room-mate.  These  two  then  delighted 
me  with  the  most  entrancing  music  I  had  ever  heard  of  that 
kind — Lanier  with  the  flute  and  LeConte  with  the  guitar. 

I  was  at  once  impressed  with  Lanier’s  personality.  Apart 
from  the  culture  and  moral  refinement,  which  his  face  and 
manner  indicated,  there  was  a  quiet  dignity  strangely  unusual 
in  one  of  his  years.  This  first  impression  was  never  dissipated 
by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance.  His  calmness  of  demeanor 
did  not  amount  to  austerity.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  always 
polite  and  affable,  though  never  seeking  promiscuous  com¬ 
panionship,  nor  courting  popularity.  His  hair,  parted  on  one 
side,  was  always  brushed  back  behind  his  ears.  His  clothes 
were  of  good  quality,  always  neat  but  never  ostentatious.  He 
carried  himself  easily  and  naturally,  with  just  a  suggestion  of 
stoop  in  his  shoulders.  His  gait  was  usually  brisk.  He  showed 
no  taste  for  athletics, — was  seldom  seen  at  the  gymnasium. 
Music  and  books  were  his  dearest  companions.  He  did  not 
confine  himself  to  his  text  books,  but  read  extensively.  The 
knowledge  gained  from  these  sources  was  reflected  in  the 
piquancy  of  the  essays  he  was  required  to  prepare  and  read 
before  his  class,  as  well  as  the  addresses  he  delivered  before  the 
student  body  and  the  public.  “The  Philosophy  of  History”  I 
recall  as  the  subject  of  his  Junior  address.  He  was  at  that 
time  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  His  effort  evinced  thought 
and  research  far  beyond  one  of  his  years.  He  was  not  con¬ 
spicuous  as  a  debater,  and  yet  what  he  attempted  was  always 
good  and  creditable.  Among  ladies  his  manner  was  easy  and 
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faultless ;  but  he  was  not  what  the  students  called  a  lady’s  man. 
While  uniformly  dignified,  he  would  exhibit  at  times  a  jaunti¬ 
ness  in  singular  contrast  with  his  habit. 

With  companions  of  his  choice  he  was  jolly  and  bright, 
enjoying  a  joke  thoroughly  and  participating  in  friendly  re¬ 
partee.  On  one  occasion,  while  engaging  in  this  pastime  he 
was  misunderstood  by  one  of  the  students,  to  whom  he  was 
addressing  his  remarks,  who  denounced  him  as  a  liar.  Lanier 
immediately  struck  him,  and  the  student  in  turn  pulled  his 
knife  and  stabbed  him  in  the  left  side.  Upon  investigation 
by  the  surgeon,  who  was  summoned,  the  wound  was  found  to 
extend  only  an  inch  in  his  body.  In  about  two  weeks  he  was 
able  to  resume  his  studies. 

About  this  time,  or  shortly  thereafter,  Lanier  united  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  his  parents  were  members. 
W’hile  not  conspicuously  active  as  a  church  member,  he  was 
carefully  observant  of  the  vows  he  had  assumed,  and  his  con¬ 
duct  was  beyond  reproach.  Lanier  never  participated  in  any 
of  the  pranks  indulged  by  some  students ;  nor  was  he  addicted 
to  any  of  their  vices. 

Finding  he  was  about  to  graduate  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
his  father  removed  him  from  college  after  his  Junior  year,  and 
secured  for  him  a  position  in  the  postoffice  at  Macon,  where 
he  served  as  a  clerk  for  one  year.  He  then  returned  to  col¬ 
lege,  and  uniting  with  the  class  that  was  below  him  when  he 
left,  shared  at  graduation  the  first  honor  of  his  class. 

Immediately  upon  graduation,  Lanier  was  elected  by  the 
trustees  to  the  position  of  tutor,  the  duties  of  which  he  dis¬ 
charged  with  ability  and  dignity,  until  the  exercises  of  the 
college  were  suspended  by  reason  of  the  impending  war. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  up  to  this  time,  no  hint  was 
given  of  the  presence  of  the  poetic  fires  that  must  have  been 
smouldering  in  his  soul.  Of  his  devotion  to  music,  his  fond¬ 
ness  for  letters  and  his  diligence  along  all  lines  of  research, 
together  with  his  high  character  and  attractive  personality, 
he  had  furnished  ample  evidence. 
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At  the  age  of  sixteen,  we  find  him  polite  without  affecta¬ 
tion  ;  cultured  without  ostentation ;  kind  without  pretension ; 
poised  w’ithout  undue  stiffness ;  conscious  of  his  splendid  gifts, 
yet  modest  withal.  These  were  the  characteristics  of  the  boy, 
and  they  became  more  pronounced  in  the  development  of  his 
wonderful  career.  He  advanced  imperially,  though  not  ar¬ 
rogantly.  to  the  first  place  in  his  class,  and  maintained  it  with 
royal  mien.  He  extorted  the  tribute  of  admiration  without 
kindling  the  venom  of  jealousy.  Shams  he  despised.  One  of 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  genius  is  the  presence  of 
ambition.  Lanier  sought  to  excel.  He  was  a  student.  He 
recognized  the  fact  that  wealth  of  gifts  furnishes  no  royal 
pathway  to  knowledge.  Conscience  also,  as  well  as  ambition, 
impelled  him  to  diligence.  While  cordial  to  all,  he  had  few 
associates;  and  they  were  chiefly  of  those  whose  musical  bias 
attracted  his  companionship.  Music,  rather  than  intellectual 
affinity,  was  the  potent  influence  that  determined  the  choice 
of  his  comrades.  Learn  from  this  how  completely  this  over¬ 
mastering  passion  held  him  thrall,  and  forced  him,  in  after 
life,  to  forsake  all  other  pursuits,  and  over  the  protest  of  his 
friends,  follow  the  beckonings  of  his  predilection.  What  agony 
he  must  have  endured  from  the  contention  of  opposing  forces 
— the  clamorous  pleadings  of  this  passion  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  insistent  demands  of  environment,  on  the  other! 
When  he  returned  from  a  Federal  prison,  whither  he  had  been 
taken  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  broken  in  health,  and  stripped  of 
all  means  of  support,  the  exigency  of  the  moment  compelled 
him  to  engage  in  distasteful  pursuits.  He  passed  successively 
from  a  clerkship  to  the  schoolroom,  and  thence  to  a  law  office ; 
but  the  atmosphere  of  these  vocations  he  found  not  only  un¬ 
congenial  but  positively  stifling.  It  is  well  for  America  and  the 
world  that,  at  this  juncture,  he  defied  all  opposition,  and  chose 
a  vocation  in  which,  by  his  splendid  gifts,  he  sweetened  and 
gladdened  the  lives  of  men.  It  was  given  to  him  to  see  things 
that  were  often  hidden  from  the  vision  of  others.  He  could 
detect  music  in  sounds  that  were  not  audible  to  the  common 
ear.  Through  an  alchemy  unknown  to  the  less  gifted,  he  could 
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extract  honey  from  dry  bones,  and  feast  himself  upon  morsels 
most  delicious,  of  his  own  creation.  The  same  breeze  that 
brought  nectar  to  his  sore  lungs,  filled  his  sensitive  ear  with 
the  music  of  cat  birds,  or  the  song  of  the  lark.  The  soughing 
of  the  pines  or  the  rustling  of  the  marshes  fell  upon  his  ear 
like  a  mother’s  lullaby.  Nor  was  he  dependent  upon  Nature’s 
lavish  gifts,  wherewith  to  nourish  his  soul  with  entrancing 
delights.  His  own  creative  imagination  could  provide  soul 
feasts,  the  exhilarating  effects  of  which  w'ould  often  leave  his 
body  exhausted  by  the  very  thrill  of  joys,  scarcely  less  than 
supernal. 

Were  he  on  a  desert  isle,  he  could  feast  his  vision  upon 
gardens  of  roses,  surmounted  upon  the  grandest  mountain. 
What  others  passed  by  unheeded  he  clothed  with  attractive 
robes,  and  they  at  once  became  things  of  beauty  and  delight  to 
his  poetic  vision.  He  extorted  tribute  from  all  objects  and  all 
conditions.  No,  not  all — war,  strife,  hatred — he  turned  from 
these  with  a  horror  akin  to  that  with  which  one  regards  a 
pest  house. 

“His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world.  This  was  a  man.” 

There  was  in  him,  to  use  his  own  words,  no  “barbaric  grab 
of  the  senses  at  whatever  there  is  of  sensual  good  in  the 
world.” 

His  life  was  pitched  on  a  plane  too  lofty  to  find  satisfaction 
in  the  gross  and  grovelling — these  he  spurns,  and  voices  his 
conception  of  life  in  the  beautiful  “Song  of  the  Chattahoochee” 
“I  am  fain  for  to  water  the  plain. 

Downward  the  voices  of  Duty  call. 

Downward,  to  toil  and  be  mixed  with  the  main.” 

His  religious  views,  in  sympathy  with  his  mental  habits, 
refused  to  be  incrusted  in  the  stereotyped  forms  of  orthodoxy. 
He  invented  for  them  simpler  moulds,  as  when  writing  to  his 
wife,  he  makes  this  statement:  “Christ  gathered  up  the  ten 
commandments,  and  redistilled  into  the  clear  liquid  of  that 
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wondrous  eleventh,  Love  God  utterly  and  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.”  Forms  were  nothing  to  him  but  the  vehicles  of 
devotion,  love  and  worship. 

Here  we  have  a  combination  of  genius  and  probity— of 
purity  and  strong  mentality — the  subordination  of  every  faculty 
to  the  high  claims  of  truth  and  virtue ;  and  all  of  his  splendid 
gifts  of  mind  held  in  leash  at  their  bidding.  Beneath  the 
generous  soil  that  produced  such  a  life,  there  must  have  been  a 
rich  stubstratum  of  Christian  virtue,  which  was  responsible  for 
the  moral  and  religious  bent,>  evidenced  in  all  of  his  writings, 
and  made  conspicuous  in  his  private  life.  If  he  suffered  more 
than  others  by  reason  of  his  sensitive  nature,  and  the  wearing 
disease  that  so  early  fastened  itself  upon  him ;  by  the  same  tok¬ 
en,  he  felt  thrills  of  joy  seldom  known  to  mortals.  This  is  one 
of  the  compensations  generous  Nature  extends  to  all  of  the 
afflicted  sons  of  earth.  His  love  for  his  wife  was  beautiful 
beyond  compare,  and  in  triumphant  contrast  with  the  simply 
tolerant  estate,  that  so  often  marks  that  holy  relationship.  His 
song — “My  Springs” — is  no  less  a  tribute  to  his  heart  than  to 
the  charming  eyes  of  his  wife.  He  reaches  the  climax  in  that 
song  in  the  last  two  lines,  where  he  says : 

“I  marvel  that  God  made  you  mine, 

For  when  He  frowns,  ’tis  then  ye  shine.” 

With  a  body  often  tortured  with  pain,  and  unceasingly  de¬ 
pressed  by  a  relentless  disease,  there  was  superadded  oftimes 
the  harrying  consequences  of  poverty.  Yet,  in  these  despites, 
his  wife  was  never  forgotten.  When  separated  from  his  com¬ 
panionship,  as  was  often  the  case,  she  was  regularly  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  messages  of  tenderest  love  and  encouragement. 

As  has  been  suggested,  music  became  to  him  a  passion,  and 
held  him  enthralled,  as  a  charmer  holds  his  victim.  To  him 
music  had  a  language,  passionate,  pure  and  sweet,  which  none 
could  interpret  better  and  which  he  constantly  employed  as  a 
vehicle  for  his  thoughts,  his  aspirations,  his  hopes,  his  fears, 
and  his  emotions.  To  ears  prosaic  that  language  is  unin¬ 
telligible,  but  to  his  it  was  as  luminous  and  sweet  as  an 
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angelic  whisper.  In  fact  he  did  not  hesitate  to  trace  its  origin 
to  Divinity;  as  when  he  writes:  “Music  means  harmony, 
harmony  means  love,  and  love — is  God.” 

It  has  been  suggested  that  his  poetic  genius  was  the  off¬ 
spring  of  this  passion  for  music  that  so  held  his  soul  in  vas¬ 
salage.  However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  the  interblend-  * 
ing  of  these  superb  gifts  gave  a  character  unique  to  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  either.  The  critics  have  attempted  to  disparage 
Lanier,  by  comparing  him  with  Whittier,  Longfellow  and 
others.  Such  comparisons  are  not  only  odious  but  unjust. 
Lanier’s  genius  blazed  its  own  way,  and  compelled  him  to 
ignore  the  technique  observed  by  his  predecessors  and  con¬ 
temporaries.  It  has  been  claimed  for  his  contemporaries  and 
others,  that  they  were  the  poets  of  the  people ;  L.anier  was  the 
poet  of  poets.  His  genius  scorned  beaten  tracks.  Others  may 
follow,  but  he  must  choose  paths  of  his  own  creation.  For  this 
reason,  Time  alone  can  justly  fix  his  place  in  the  galaxy  of 
poets.  Let  us  not  forget  that  that  genius  of  war — Napoleon — 
discarded  all  established  rules,  and  by  that  token,  won  his 
brilliant  victories. 

It  is  noticeable  that,  while  carping  critics  are  endeavoring 
to  rob  him  of  his  well-earned  repute.  Time  is  weaving  a  chaplet 
of  imperishable  renown,  wherewith  to  crown  him.  His  poems 
have  already  been  adopted  as  a  text  book  in  some  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  of  England.  His  supremacy  as  a  musician 
is  unchallenged,  and  his  primacy  among  American  poets  is 
being  more  firmly  established,  as  the  years  go  by.  His  scintil- 
lant  genius  will  radiate  with  increasing  sheen  adown  the  cor¬ 
ridors  of  time.  Gifted  son  of  Georgia,  Poet,  Musician,  Com¬ 
rade;  hail  and  farewell, 

“Until  the  day  dawn  and  the  shadows  flee  away.” 


ANTIQUITIES  OF  SOUTHWEST  GEORGIA  INDIANS 

By  H.  T.  MCINTOSH 

Authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  Indians  in 
North  America  when  white  men  first  set  foot  on  the  shores  of 
the  western  world.  Really,  there  are  no  authorities,  though 
there  have  been  many  speculators  willing  enough  to  make 
estimates.  That  these  estimates  show  wide  variance  is  not 
surprising  when  it  is  considered  that  there  is  practically  no 
historical  data  available  to  those  who  know  so  little  yet  long 
to  know  much  about  the  strange  people  who  held  this  land  up 
to  the  time  of  the  white  man’s  coming. 

Southwestern  Georgia  belonged  to  the  Creeks,  though  the 
Seminoles  held  sway  over  a  strip  of  country  extending  well 
above  what  is  now  part  of  W’estern  Florida.  Albany  is  not 
far  north  of  the  line  which  separated  Creek  from  Seminole 
country,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  “no  man’s 
land”  extending  for  some  distance  both  above  and  below  the 
boundary. 

But  though  these  people  left  no  written  history,  though  there 
are  no  temple  ruins  or  cave  walls  inscribed  by  aboriginal 
hieroglyphists,  and  even  though  most  of  their  tribal  legends 
seem  to  have  been  lost  as  completely  as  the  Indians  themselves 
have  vanished  from  this  part  of  the  country,  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  know  a  good  deal  about  them. 

For  it  is  not  the  w'hole  truth  to  say  that  the  Indians  left  no 
written  history  of  themselves  or  that  white  men  have  not 
found  and  read  it.  The  history  is  here.  Its  characters  are 
decipherable  and  understandable,  and  the  messages,  many  of 
them  strange  and  some  pathetic,  are  familiar  to  those  who  have 
cared  enough  for  them  to  seek  and  find  them.  It  is  not  history 
of  the  kind  we  get  from  library  shelves,  and  those  who  wrote 
it  knew  nothing  of  pencils,  pens  or  paper. 

What  they  wrote  was  written  in  stone,  and  there  must  have 
been  many  thousands  of  authors.  The  work  of  some  is  far 
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more  polished  than  that  which  others  left,  but  that  there  were 
many  master  workmen  among  them — geniuses  whose  names 
are  lost  but  some  of  whose  masterpieces  have  been  preserved — 
is  clearly  established. 

All  the  foregoing  is  a  circumlocutory  approach  to  a  simple 
statement  that  might  better  suffice  in  bringing  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  a  reader  not  particularly  interesed  in  Ameri¬ 
can  archaeology — the  statement  that  some  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  Indian  relics  this  country  has  produced  have  been  found 
in  Southwestern  Georgia.  But  one  who  has  collected  thou¬ 
sands  of  specimens  of  the  Indian  stone-craftman’s  handi¬ 
work  has  also  learned  to  see  in  them  something  more  than 
mere  arrow-heads,  drills,  scrapers,  knives,  lance-heads,  toma¬ 
hawks,  hoes,  etc.  There  is  a  hint  of  the  individuality  of  the 
maker  in  every  artifact,  just  as  the  personality  of  a  writer  is 
more  or  less  intimately  reflected  in  every  letter  he  writes. 

About  twelve  years  ago  the  w'riter  began  the  collection  of 
Indian  relics.  It  was  merely  a  hobby  which  offered  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  opportunity  for  greater  intimacy  with  the  woods  and 
fields.  In  the  beginning  there  was  no  suspicion  in  the  col¬ 
lector’s  mind  that  he  was  about  to  make  some  most  interesting 
discoveries.  No  one  in  Southwestern  Georgia  had  ever  taken 
the  trouble  to  attempt  anything  more  ambitious  than  school¬ 
boy  collections  of  arrow-heads,  and  no  one  seemed  to  know 
that  thousands  of  the  most  beautiful  speciments  of  “art  in 
stone”  as  his  art  was  developed  by  the  American  Indian  were 
to  be  found  in  Dougherty  and  neighboring  counties. 

The  making  of  the  collection  has  been  a  most  delightful 
task  (yet  more  pastime  than  task),  but  it  is  of  the  collection 
itself  that  something  is  to  be  set  forth  briefly  here. 

One  remarkable  fact  on  which  collectors  and  archaeologists 
have  commented  is  the  seemingly  endless  variety  of  the  col¬ 
lection’s  specimens.  Gathered  in  half  dozen  counties  and  four- 
fifths  of  it  in  two  of  the  six,  it  contains  artifacts  that  duplicate 
practically  all  specimens  that  have  been  found  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  country. 
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Be  it  understood  that  these  references  are  to  work  in  flint — 
to  the  chipped  artifacts  and  not  to  ground  and  polished  stone. 
The  collection  contains  a  number  of  fine  specimens  of  the 
latter  class — celts  of  many  sizes  up  to  seven  pounds  in  weight ; 
grooved  axes,  mortars  and  pestles ;  pipes  and  calumets  of  which 
the  largest  weighs  more  than  six  pounds ;  ornaments,  dis- 
coidals,  etc.  There  is  also  some  interesting  pottery  in  the 
collection,  but  it  is  chipped-flint  specimens,  ranging  from 
triangular  points  that  a  silver  dime  will  cover  to  agricultural 
implements  weighing  more  than  seven  pounds,  that  make  the 
collection  unique. 

Another  thing  about  these  Southwest  Georgia  specimens 
which  never  fails  to  excite  the  admiration  of  collectors  is  the 
rare  beauty  of  the  materials  from  which  the  aboriginal  crafts¬ 
men  fashioned  their  implements — materials  which  are  found 
in  the  lower  Flint  river  valley  and  nowhere  else. 

On  village  sites  near  Albany,  and  as  a  rule  not  far  from  the 
river,  there  may  be  found  chips  and  fragments  of  a  dark  red 
flint  which  the  Indian  artisans  held  in  high  favor.  The  ma¬ 
terial  was  rare,  and  only  along  the  lower  Flint  has  it  been 
found  at  all.  It  is  noticeable  that  specimens  made  of  this  ma¬ 
terial,  whether  broken  or  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation, 
show  evidence  of  having  been  fashioned  by  expert  workmen. 
It  would  almost  appear  to  have  been  a  tribal  rule  that  when 
nodules  or  small  ledges  of  this  flint  were  found  they  were  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  tribe’s  master  craftsmen.  In  the 
collection  at  Albany  there  is  a  group  of  twenty-two  perfect 
specimens  made  of  this  material — three  marvelously  chipped 
arrow-heads  with  bevel  edges,  a  long,  narrow  knife,  two  large 
spear-heads  and  a  triangular  lance-head,  a  scraper,  a  gouge,  a 
couple  of  tomahawks,  a  spade  the  size  of  a  man’s  hand  and  ten 
arrow  and  spear-heads  of  different  shapes.  Held  up  to  an 
electric  light,  these  beautiful  implements  show  a  clear  trans- 
lucency  that  never  fails  to  excite  wonderment  and  admiration, 
for  the  red  is  like  that  of  garnets  held  in  the  sunlight.  The 
“red  group”  in  this  collection  is  matched  in  no  other. 
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Less  beautiful  but  quite  as  interesting  as  the  red  specimens 
are  those  whose  material  is  white  or  yellow.  The  yellow  is 
nearly  always  translucent,  though  most  of  the  white  flints  are 
opaque.  Some  of  the  yellow  specimens  are  of  rare  beauty, 
the  texture  of  the  material  lending  itself  to  the  delicate  chip¬ 
ping  which  became  a  lost  art  with  the  advent  of  the  rifle,  the 
steel  knife  and  other  metal  utensils  which  the  white  man  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  aborigine. 

There  are  various  groups  of  spear-heads,  arrow-heads, 
drills,  etc.,  in  the  Albany  collection  which  have  been  arranged 
because  of  their  appeal  to  the  human  eye’s  appreciation  of  rich 
coloring,  for  some  of  the  most  wonderful  flints  found  in  South¬ 
west  Georgia  are  almost  startlingly  variegated.  In  one  group 
there  is  a  broad  spear-head,  beautifully  chipped  to  edges  as 
regular  as  those  of  a  blade  of  corn,  and  in  which  there  is  every 
shade  of  red  and  pink  from  crimson  to  flesh  color.  There  are 
veins  like  pen-lines,  rosettes  of  red  in  pink  and  pink  in  red,  and 
mottlings  of  dozens  of  shades  that  quite  beggar  description. 
In  the  half-dozen  “color  groups’’  there  are  many  specimens 
which  combine  rich  coloring  for  effects  that  are  rarely  beauti¬ 
ful — specimens  no  less  interesting  to  the  geologist  than  to  the 
archaeologist.  Reds,  pinks,  browns,  grays,  purples,  buffs, 
creams  and  even  an  occasional  flash  of  blue  or  green  make  a 
medley  of  color  found  in  the  flints  of  no  other  section  of  the 
country. 

There  was  almost  nothing — certainly  nothing  of  which  he 
had  serious  need — which  the  Indian  of  Southwest  Georgia 
could  not  fashion  from  the  native  flints.  In  the  group  of  drills 
in  the  Albany  collection  there  are  more  than  fifty  specimens, 
ranging  from  very  small  ones  finely  piointed  to  others  as 
large  as  a  cigar.  Some  have  handles  for  convenient  holding 
when  making  holes  in  wood  or  tough  animal  skins,  and  many 
are  beautiful  specimens  of  the  stone-chipper’s  art. 

In  the  knife  group  there  are  knives  of  all  sorts  and  sizes. 
The  largest  is  a  ceremonial  implement  ten  and  a  quarter  inches 
long  and  more  than  two  inches  wide,  pronounced  by  all  who 
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have  seen  it  one  of  the  finest  specimens  in  American  collec¬ 
tions.  There  are  double-edged  knives,  knives  with  handles  for 
hafting,  moon-shaped  knives  and  long,  pointed  knives  that 
would  make  excellent  dirks.  Not  the  least  interesting  are 
knives  of  a  type  which  those  who  claim  to  speak  “with  au¬ 
thority”  declare  were  used  in  such  crude  surgery  as  the  Indians 
practiced.  The  cutting  edges  of  some  of  these  “surgical  in¬ 
struments”  are  still  exceedingly  sharp,  but  the  modem  man  who 
examines  them  is  thankful  that  he  lives  at  a  time  when  and  in 
places  where  hospitals  and  the  blessings  ,of  anaesthesia  are 
available. 

The  owner  of  a  collection  of  Indian  relics  which  have  been 
gathered  in  his  own  neighborhood  is  in  danger  of  letting  his 
enthusiasm  run  away  with  his  better  judgment  when  he  is 
asked  to  write  something  concerning  his  hobby.  He  is  apt  to 
forget  that,  while  most  men  ride  hobby  horses,  few  men  care 
to  ride  hobbies  of  the  same  kind.  There  are  many  things 
about  the  Albany  collection  that  the  owner  finds  interesting, 
and  this  article  might  be  extended  through  many  pages.  But 
it  would  be  at  the  risk  of  being  tiresome,  and  what  has  been 
told  is  no  doubt  quite  sufficient. 

Certain  it  is  that  no  Georgian  who  studies  the  beautiful 
artifacts  which  have  been  gathered  in  the  Southwestern  section 
of  the  State  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  Creeks  and  Semi- 
noles  of  the  long  ago  were  a  wonderful  people,  and  that  their 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  symmetrical  was  as  highly 
developed  as  the  rare  skill  of  their  tribal  artisans. 


THE  COMMISSIONS  OF  GEORGIA  TO 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  TO  ACT  AS 
COLONIAL  AGENT 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  appointed  to  act 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James  as  the  agent  of  four  of  the  American 
Colonies  during  the  period  of  uneasiness  beginning  with  the 
proposal  to  pass  the  iniquitious  “Stamp  Act”and  the  years  im¬ 
mediately  following  is  one  not  so  largely  treated  of  in  history 
as  it  deserves  to  be. 

When  Grenville,  in  1764,  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to 
introduce  that  measure,  Pennsylvania  sent  Franklin,  as  her 
agent,  to  prevent  if  possible  its  passage.  The  act  was  passed, 
as  is  well  known,  although  he  advised  that  the  Colonies  submit. 
He  did  not,  however,  cease  to  use  his  influence  against  its 
rigid  enforcement,  and  that  influence  contributed  to  its  re¬ 
peal  ;  but  the  act  was  again  passed,  and  then  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  and  Georgia  appointed  him  their  agent  to  act  for 
them  in  the  period  between  that  time  and  the  separation  of 
those  Colonies  from  the  mother  country. 

In  a  letter  to  Wm.  Franklin,  dated  London,  2  July,  1768,  he 
said; 

“W'hen  the  late  Georgia  appointment  of  me  to  be  their 
agent  is  mentioned,  as  what  may  detain  me,  I  say,  I  have  yet 
received  no  letters  from  that  Assembly,  acquainting  me  what 
their  business  may  be;  that  I  shall  probably  hear  from  them 
before  that  packet  sails;  that,  if  it  is  extraordinary  and  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  make  my  stay  another  winter  necessary, 
I  may  possibly  stay,  because  there  would  not  be  time  for  them 
to  choose  another ;  but,  if  it  is  common  business,  I  shall  leave 
it  with  Mr.  Jackson  and  proceed. 

“I  do  not,  by  the  way,  know  how  that  appointment  came 
about,*  having  no  acquaintance  that  I  can  recollect  in  that 
country.  It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  papers  some  time,  but 

•James  Parton,  author  of  a  Life  of  Franklin,  suggests  that  he  was 
recommended  by  the  Rev.  George  Whltefleld. 
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I  have  only  just  received  a  letter  from  Governor  Wright,  in¬ 
forming  me  that  he  had  that  day  given  his  assent  to  it,  and  ex¬ 
pressing  his  desire  to  corresjxind  with  me  on  all  occasions,  say¬ 
ing  the  Committee,  as  soon  as  they  could  get  their  papers  ready, 
would  write  to  me  and  acquaint  me  with  their  business.” 

Dr.  Franklin  was,  as  he  said  in  the  foregoing  letter,  in¬ 
formed  of  his  appointment  first  by  Governor  Wright  who,  at 
the  same  time,  mentioned  that  a  committee  had  been  appointed 
to  “acquaint  him  with  their  business.”  The  action  of  that 
committee  is  now  given. 

On  Tuesday,  November  7,  1769,  in  the  Georgia  Commons 
House  of  Assembly,  the  Speaker,  Noble  Wymberley  Jones, 
presented  a  copy  of  a  letter  which,  by  order  of  the  House,  he 
had  w'ritten  to  Dr.  Franklin,  as  Provincial  Agent,  in  these 

“Savannah,  December  24th,  1768. 
“To  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esquire. 

“Sir; 

“By  direction  of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  of  the 
Province  of  Georgia,  I  Herewith  transmit  you  their  Address 
to  our  most  gracious  Sovereign,  which  I,  on  their  behalf,  desire 
you  will  please  to  have  presented  as  soon  after  the  receipt  as 
possibly  may  be;  the  manner  of  presenting  it  is  left  to  you, 
whether  in  person  or  otherways. 

“I  also  enclose  the  resolution  of  the  House  authorizing  me 
to  transmit  the  same  to  you,  the  House,  entirely  confiding  in 
your  approved  zeal  for  the  welfare  and  the  preservation  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  America,  make  not  the  least  doubt 
of  your  concurring  with  the  Agents  of  the  other  Colonies  in 
endeavors  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  those  Acts  of  Parliament  so 
grievous  to  his  Majesty’s  loyal  subjects  of  this  Continent  and 
destructive  of  that  harmony  which  ought  to,  and  they  earnest¬ 
ly  wish  may,  subsist  between  the  Mother  Country  and  its 
Colonies,  a  restoration  of  which,  we  doubt  not,  you  and  they 
will  earnestly,  warmly  and  as  much  as  possible  promote. 

“I  am  very  respiectifully, 

“Y’r  most  obed’t  servant, 

“NOBLE  WYMBERLEY  JONES,  “Speaker.” 
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The  letter  of  Speaker  Jones  was  sent  probably  with  the 
Commission  which  follows: 

AN  ORDINANCE, 

Appointing  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esquire,  Agent  to  solicit  the 

affairs  of  this  Province  in  Great  Britain. 

Whereas,  there  are  many  important  affairs  necessary  to  be 
represented,  solicited  and  transacted  in  Great  Britain  which 
can  not  be  effectually  done  without  having  an  agent  there,  AND 
WHEREAS,  the  General  Assembly  of  his  Province  have 
through  Benjaming  Franklin,  Esquire,  a  proper  person  to  be 
appointed  for  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  BE  IT  THEREFORE 
ORDAINED,  and  it  is  hereby  ordained  by  his  Excellency, 
Jas.  Wright,  Esquire,  Captain  General  and  Governor  in  Chief 
of  his  Majesty’s  Province  of  Georgia,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Honourable  Council  and  Commons  House 
of  Assembly  of  the  said  Province,  in  General  Assembly  met 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  the  said  Benjamin 
Franklin  be,  and  he  is  hereby  declared  nominated  and  appointed 
Agent  to  represent,  solicit  and  transact  the  affairs  of  this 
Province  in  Great  Britain. 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  ORDAINED  that  the  said  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  shall  be  and  he  is  hereby  fully  authorized  and 
impowered  to  follow  and  pursue  all  such  instructions,  as  he 
shall  from  time  to  time  receive  from  the  General  Assembly  of 
this  Province  or  from  the  Committee  hereinafter  appointed  to 
correspond  with  him. 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  ORDAINED  that  the  Honour¬ 
able  James  Habersham,  Noble  Jones,  James  Edward  Powell, 
Lewis  Johnson,  and  Clement  Martin,  Esquires,  the  Honour¬ 
able  Alexander  Wylly,  Esquire,  John  Mullryne,  John  Smith, 
Noble  Wymberley  Jones,  John  Milledge,  John  Simpson,  Archi¬ 
bald  Bulloch,  William  Ewen,  and  Joseph  Gibbons,  Esquires, 
until  others  shall  be  appointed  or  any  seven  of  them,  two  of 
which  to  be  of  the  Council:  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  if 
after  being  summoned  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  any  of 
the  Committee  by  the  Clerk  or  other  person  appointed  by  them 
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for  that  purpose  to  meet  the  Committee,  they  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  attend  then  any  seven  of  the  persons  before  named, 
shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  nominated  and  appointed  a  Com¬ 
mittee  to  correspond  with  the  said  Benjamin  Franklin  and  give 
him  such  orders  and  instructions  from  time  to  time  as  they 
shall  judge  to  be  for  the  service  of  this  Province  *  ♦  ♦ 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  ORDAINED  that  there  shall  be 
allowed  and  paid  unto  the  said  Benjamin  Franklin  for  his 
Agency  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Pounds  Sterling  Money  of 
Great  Britain  over  and  above  his  reasonable  charges  and  dis¬ 
bursements  on  his  application  to  the  several  Offices  and 
Boards  in  negotiating  the  affairs  of  this  Province.  AND  BE 
IT  FURTHER  ORDAINED  that  the  said  Benjamin  Franklin 
shall  be  and  continue  Agent  for  this  Province  for  one  whole 
year  to  commence  the  first  day  of  June  next  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 

By  order  of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly. 

ALEX  WYLLY,  Speaker. 

By  order  of  the  upper  House  of  Assembly. 

N.  JONES. 

Council  Chamber,  nth  April,  1768. 

Assented  to: 

JA:  WRIGHT. 

The  Committee  provided  for  in  the  Commission,  or  Ordi¬ 
nance,  to  correspond  with  Dr.  Franklin,  prepared  a  letter  fully 
informing  him  what  was  to  be  done  by  him,  and  leaving  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  business  laid  out  for  him  to  do.  That 
document  is  now  given: 

“Savannah  in  Georgia  the  19th  May,  1768. 

“Sir: 

“From  the  Great  opinion  the  Governor,  Council  and  As¬ 
sembly  have  entertained  of  your  integrity  and  abilities,  they 
have  unanimously  concurred  in  appointing  you  by  an  Ordinance 
agent  to  transact  the  affairs  of  this  Province  in  Great  Britain, 
and  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  enclosing  you  an  authentic 
copy  of  the  said  Ordinance  by  which  you  will  see  that  we, 
with  some  other  persons  therein  named,  are  appointed  a  com- 
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mittee  to  correspond  with  and  instruct  you  in  such  matters 
as  we  may  have  in  charge  from  the  General  Assembly  to 
recommend  to  your  solicitation  as  well  as  any  other  matters 
which  may  occur  to  us  during  the  recess  of  the  said  General 
Assembly  that  we  may  judge  to  be  for  the  service  of  the 
Province. 

“About  two  months  ago  our  Governor  received  his 
Majesty’s  Royal  Disallowances  and  Repeals  of  two  Acts  of 
Assembly  which  we  think  of  great  moment  to  the  welfare  of 
this  Province,  namely,  ‘An  Act  for  the  better  ordering  and 
governing  Negroes  and  other  Slaves  in  this  Province,  and  to 
prevent  the  inveigling  or  carrying  away  Slaves  from  their 
masters  or  employers,  passed  the  25th  March,  1765.’  Also  an 
Act  passed  the  6th  March,  1766,  for  encouraging  settlers  to 
come  into  the  Province  and  for  granting  to  his  Majesty  the 
sum  of  1815  lbs.  Sterling  to  be  issued  in  certificates  by  the 
Commissioners  herein  named  for  the  said  purpose  and  also 
for  the  rebuilding  the  Court  House  in  Savannah,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  the  29th 
February,  1764.  The  former  Act  or  something  similar  to  it 
we  can  not  possibly  subsist  without.  You  know  that  our 
staple  commodities,  which  in  general  are  the  same  with  those 
of  South  Carolina,  can  not  be  cultivated  and  produced  without 
a  number  of  hands,  and  that  it  has  been  found  from  years  ex¬ 
perience  how  that  while  it  would  add  to  the  Burthen  in  this 
Climate  and  therefore  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  allow  us 
the  free  use  of  slaves,  our  first  law  for  the  better  ordering 
and  governing  negroes  (passed  soon  after  the  King’s  Govern¬ 
ment  took  place  here)  in  the  year  1765,  was  framed  on  the 
plan  of  that  of  South  Carolina,  and  we  never  heard  any  ob¬ 
jection  against  it.  The  before  recited  Law  of  1765,  now 
repealed,  was  passed  on  the  expiration  of  the  former,  and  we 
thought  it  was  framed  on  more  extensive  and  humane  prin¬ 
ciples  than  our  former  law,  or  that  now  in  force  in  South 
Carolina,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  no  reasons  now  given  to  the 
Govemer  for  its  repeal,  we  are  truly  at  a  loss  to  guess  what 
was  exceptionable  in  it.  This  repeal  came  to  the  Governor’s 
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hands  a  few  days  before  the  dissolution  of  the  late  General 
Assembly,  and  as  he  well  knew  the  difficulties  and  distresses 
the  want  of  such  a  law  must  involve  us  in,  he  very  kindly 
and  prudently  consented  to  the  passing  a  temporary  law  where 
every  clause  in  the  former  law  that  could  be  supposed  excep¬ 
tionable  was  left  out,  by  which  means  it  is  too  contracted  and 
can  not  answer  all  the  purposes  such  a  law  should  extend  to. 
We  therefore  desire  you  will  inform  yourself  of  the  objections 
made  to  our  former  law,  and  acquaint  us  of  them  that  they  may 
if  possible  be  avoided  in  framing  a  new  one  (for  the  present 
law  is  only  to  continue  in  force  for  one. year)  which  may  at 
the  same  time  meet  with  the  approbation  of  Government  as 
well  as  answer  our  local  circumstances. 

“We  are  also  equally  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  last  recited  law,  for  encouraging  settlers  to  come 
into  the  Province,  and  unless  it  may  be  the  issuing  certificates 
to  be  sunk  in  a  certain  time  to  defray  the  services  thereby  in¬ 
tended.  The  Court  House  is  now  very  near  finished,  and  is 
not  only  an  ornament  to  this  town,  but  a  credit  to  Government 
and  some  people  have  come  and  more  will  come  into  the 
Province  to  settle  under  the  Faith  and  encouragement  of  this 
law,  tho’  repealed,  who  must  not  be  disappointed;  but  how 
that  is  to  be  avoided  is  a  question  not  easily  resolved,  and  sure¬ 
ly  those  are  objects  that  might  (with  submission)  be  supposed 
commendable  and  consequently  to  most  with  countenance  not¬ 
withstanding  any  little  impropriety  in  the  means  of  effecting 
them.  Our  legal  currency  in  this  Province  does  not  exceed 
seven  thousand  pounds  sterling  which  is  much,  very  much,  too 
little  to  answer  the  present  medium  of  trade  and  as  that  daily 
increases  so  does  our  distress  in  proportion !  We  are  thorough¬ 
ly  convinced  that  a  larger  emission  of  paper  currency  than 
may  be  requisite  for  the  medium  of  trade  must  be  attended 
with  bad  consequences  to  the  Province,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  will  know,  and  indeed  it  must  be  obvious  to  any  one,  that 
as  we  have  very  little  opportunity  of  bringing  in  any  bullion 
that  our  trade  and  commerce  must  stagnate  without  such  a 
temporary  medium  as  we  can  establish  among  ourselves  on 
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substantial  and  sufficient  funds,  which,  if  we  are  restrained 
from  doing,  it’s  impossible  we  can  think  of  carrying  on  any 
public  works,  however  necessary,  or  give  any  encouragement 
for  the  further  settlement  of  the  Province  because  both  must 
be  done  by  ready  money  or  certificates  that  may  answer  the 
same  purpose,  and  therefore  we  request  you  will  inform  us 
what  reasons  were  assigned  for  the  Royal  disallowance  to 
this  law,  which  we  need  not  say  may  be  best  understood  from 
the  report  made  thereupon  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  his 
Majesty. 

“We  are  very  sensible,  the  salary  allowed  you,  tho’  as 
much  as  has  been  ever  given  to  any  agent  of  this  Province 
and  is  indeed  what  we  can  at  present  afford,  may  not  be  equal 
to  your  services,  yet  we  hope  you  will  accept  of  our  agency, 
and  generally  promote  our  interest  and  appear  and  solicit 
against  what  you  may  think  may  be  injurious  to  our  trade  and 
future  prosperity,  of  which  you  will  please  to  advise  us  that 
you  may  receive  our  instructions  thereupon.  *  ,  *  *  This 

Province,  if  it  meets  with  no  illadvised  check,  we  are  per¬ 
suaded  must  soon  become  very  advantageous  to  the  Mother 
Country  and  considerable  in  itself.  We  entirely  confide  in 
your  known  prudence  and  good  sense  to  serve  us  and  are, 
with  great  respect, 

“Sir, 

“Your  most  obt.  Hble.  Servants, 

“JAMES  HABERSHAM, 
“NOBLE  JONES, 

“LOUIS  JOHNSON, 

“N.  W.  JONES, 

“JOHN  MILLEDGE, 
“ARCHIBALD  BULLOCH, 
“WILLIAM  EWEN, 

“P.  S.  We  need  not  acquaint  you  that  the  Governor  trans¬ 
mits  to  the  Board  of  Trade  authenticated  copies  of  all  laws 
and  ordinances  passed  here  under  the  seal  of  the  Province 
that  you  may  perhaps  hear  of  your  being  appointed  our 
agent  before  this  may  reach  you. 
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Benjamin  Franklin,  Esquire,  Agent  for  the  Province  of 
Georgia.  First  copy  per  the  Britannia  Capt.  Deane.  Second 
per  ♦  ♦  * 

Savannah,  the  26th  May,  1768. 

“Sir: 

“The  foregoing  is  duplicate  of  our  letter  of  the  19th  instant, 
which  was  forwarded  by  the  Snow  Britannia,  Captain  Deane, 
and  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  enclosing  you  another  copy 
of  the  Ordinance,  and  remain  with  Esteem,  Sir, 

“Your  most  obedient  humble  Serv’ts. 

“Signers  of  the  copy  of  the  foregoing  letter  to  Mr.  Frank¬ 
lin,  viz:  James  Habersham,  N.  Jones,  Archibald  Bulloch, 
John  Milledge,  William  Ewen,  Alexander  Wylly,  Jos.  Gibbons, 
John  Mullryne,  N.  W.  Jones.” 

In  presenting  to  the  House  of  Assembly  the  copy  of  the 
letter  to  Dr.  Franklin,  in  the  month  of  November,  1769, 
Speaker  Jones  also  reported  the  receipt  of  two  letters  from 
the  former  relating  to  his  apointment  and  the  efforts  made  by 
him  to  carry  out  his  instructions  as  Georgia’s  agent,  and  the 
House,  by  resolution  ordered  those  letters  entered  upon  the 
journal.  The  first  was  dated  London,  April  3,  1769,  and 
began  by  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  letter  of  the  latter 
of  the  24th  December  in  the  year  1768,  together  with  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly.  It  is  a  long  letter, 
and  only  a  portion  of  it  is  here  quoted.  He  stated  that  “the 
Agents  ♦  *  *  have  done  their  utmost  by  separate  solicita¬ 
tions  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  injurious  Acts,  but  hitherto  in 
vain,  and  we  are  told  it  is  not  to  be  expected  this  summer. 
Hints  are  indeed  given  that  if  everything  remains  quiet  in 
America  possibly  they  may  be  repealed  next  year,”  etc.  The 
other  letter  was  dated  June  7,  1769,  and  in  it,  after  referring 
to  the  former  communication,  the  writer  added  “since  when 
Parliament  has  risen  without  repealing  the  duties  that  have 
been  so  generally  complained  of  *  *  *  that  it  was  the  full 

intention  of  his  Majesty’s  servants  to  propose  early  in  the 
ensuing  session  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  glass,  paper  and 
painters’  colors.”  It  concluded  with  these  words:  “If  I  can 
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*  *  *  render  any  acceptable  service  to  your  Province  in 

particular,  tho’  you  should  not  think  proper  to  continue  the 
appointment,  it  will  be  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me.” 

The  Georgia  Gazette  of  the  13th  of  April  (Thursday), 
1768,  briefly  mentioned  the  appointment  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  to  that  important  office  in  these  words: 

“During  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  an 
Ordinance  was  passed  appointing  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esq., 
Agent  to  solicit  the  affairs  of  this  Province  in  Great  Britain.” 

Massashusetts,  through  her  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  on  the  nth  of  February,  1768,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
other  Provincial  Assemblies  of  America,  seeking  their  co¬ 
operation  in  opposing  the  offensive  measures  adopted  by 
Great  Britain  in  trying  to  place  unbearable  burdens  upon  the 
people  settled  in  her  Colonies  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
when  the  copy  for  Georgia  reached  Savannah,  the  Legislature 
had  adjourned.  However,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  Mr. 
Alexander  Wylly,  undertook  the  work  of  framing  a  reply  in 
which  he  said  that  “Before  the  dissolution  of  the  last  Assembly 
the  House  took  under  consideration  the  several  late  Acts  of 
Parliament  for  imposing  taxes  and  duties  on  the  American 
Colonies,  and,  being  sensibly  affected  thereby,  ordered  the 
committee  of  correspondence  to  instruct  our  Provincial  Agent, 
Mr.  Benjamin  P'ranklin,  to  join  earnestly  with  the  other 
Colonies’  Agents  in  soliciting  a  repeal  of  those  Acts,  and  in 
remonstrating  against  any  acts  of  the  like  nature  for  the 
future.  These  instructions  have  been  transmitted  to  Mr. 
Franklin,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  will  punctually  observ'e 
them,”  etc. 

The  ordinance,  or  commission,  already  g^ven  made  the  ap¬ 
pointment  for  only  one  year,  but,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  it  was  renewed  by  the  passing  of  another,  as  follows : 

AN  ORDINANCE. 

For  reapfiointing  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esquire,  Agent  to  solicit 
the  affairs  of  this  Province  in  Great  Britain,  to  commence 
the  first  day  of  June  next  and  to  continue  for  one  year. 
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WHEREAS,  the  Ordinance  appointing  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Esquire,  Agent  for  this  Province  in  Great  Britain  will  expire 
on  the  first  day  of  June  next.  Be  it  therefore  ordained  AND  IT 
IS  HEREBY  ORDAINED  by  his  Excellency,  James  Wright, 
Esquire,  Captain  General  and  Governor  in  Chief  of  his 
Majesty’s  Province  of  Georgjia  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Honourable  Council  and  Commons  House  of 
Assembly  of  the  said  Province  in  General  Assembly  met  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  the  said  Benjamin  Franklin 
be  and  he  is  hereby  declared  nominated  and  reappointed  Agent 
to  represent,  solicit  and  transact  the  affairs  of  this  Province  in 
Great  Britain. 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  ORDAINED  That  the  said 
Benjamin  Franklin  shall  be  and  he  is  hereby  fully  authorized 
and  impowered  to  follow  and  pursue  all  such  instructions  as 
he  shall  from  time  to  time  receive  from  the  Committee  herein¬ 
after  appointed  to  correspond  with  him. 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  ORDAINED  That  the  Honour¬ 
able  James  Habersham,  Noble  Jones,  James  Edward  Powell, 
John  Graham  and  James  Read,  Esquires ;  John  Mullryne,  John 
Milledge,  Archibald  Bulloch,  William  Ewen,  Charles  Odin- 
sells,  Philip  Box,  William  Young  and  Richard  Cunningham 
Crooke,  Esquires,  until  others  shall  be  appointed  or  any  seven 
of  them,  two  of  which  to  be  of  the  Council,  shall  be  and  they 
are  hereby  nominated  and  appointed  a  Committee  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  said  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  give  him  such 
orders  and  instructions  from  time  to  time  as  they  shall  judge 
for  the  service  of  this  Province.  And  the  said  Agent  is  hereby 
directed  and  required  in  all  his  Provincial  correspondence  to 
address  his  letters  to  the  person  first  named  in  this  Ordinance 
and  the  other  members  of  the  said  Committee,  who  shall  as 
soon  as  may  be,  order  the  Clerk  or  other  person  appointed  to 
summon  the  members  of  the  said  Committee  to  meet  and  take 
under  consideration  the  matters  contained  in  such  letters  and 
in  case  of  the  absence  from  Savannah  of  the  person  first  in 
nomination  then  any  other  member  of  the  Committee  who  shall 
be  present  shall  cause  the  said  Committee  to  be  summoned  and 
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proceed  to  business  as  before  directed,  but  no  letter  to  be 
opened  or  the  seal  broken  upon  pretense  whatsoever  before 
such  number  of  the  Committee  as  aforesaid  are  met ;  Provided, 
nevertheless,  that  if  after  being  summoned  as  aforesaid  any 
of  the  persons  so  summoned  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  attend 
then  any  seven  of  the  Committee  before  named  are  hereby  im- 
powered  to  proceed  to  business  as  aforesaid. 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  ORDAINED  that  there  shall  be 
allowed  and  paid  unto  the  said  Benjamin  Franklin  for  his 
Agency,  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Pounds  Sterling  Money  of 
Great  Britain  over  and  above  his  reasonable  charges  and  dis¬ 
bursements  on  his  application  to  the  several  Offices  and  Boards 
in  negotiating  the  affairs  of  this  Province. 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  ORDAINED  that  the  said  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  shall  be  and  continue  Agent  for  this  Province 
for  one  whole  year  to  commence  the  first  day  of  June  next  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  seventy. 

By  order  of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly. 

N.  W.  7ONES,  Speaker. 

By  order  of  the  upper  House  of  Assembly. 

JAMES  HABERSHAM,  President. 
Council  Chamber,  loth  May,  1770. 

Assented  to: 

JA:  WRIGHT.  State. 

Concurrent  with  the  reappointment  of  the  Colonial  Agent, 
the  Legislature  took  steps  to  inform  Dr.  Franklin  fully  as  to 
the  action  taken,  and  the  Legislature  hastily  adopted  the  order 
which  follows,  and  the  committee  of  correspondence  prepared 
the  letter  of  information  in  addition  to  the  order,  as  now 
given : 

“Ordered, 

“That  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Province  do  prepare 
copies  of  the  Ordinance  reappointing  the  Provincial  Agent 
passed  the  27th  February  last,  and  of  that  passed  yesterday; 
also  the  present  election  law  and  of  the  Negro  law  passed 
yesterday. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  correspond 
with  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esq.,  Agent  for  transacting  the 
affairs  of  this  Province  in  Great  Britain,  at  the  State  House 
at  Savannah,  on  Friday  the  nth  day  of  May,  1770: 

The  Honorable 

JAMES  HABERSHAM, 
NOBLE  JONES, 

JAMES  EDWARD  POWELL. 

The  Honorable  NOBLE  W.  JONES,  Speaker, 
WILLIAM  EWEN, 

PHILIP  BOX, 

RICHARD  C.  CROOKE, 

Esqrs.  and  Present. 

The  Board  appointed  John  Simpson,  Esq.,  Clerk  to  the 
Committee  and  Mr.  Robert  Bolton  messenger,  and  then  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  be  forwarded  by  the  Snow  Britannia, 
Capt.  Stephen  Deane: 

“Savannah,  Georgia  nth  May,  1770. 

“Sir: 

“The  Britannia,  Capt.  Deane. 

“As  we  expect  a  ship  is  now  at  Cockspur  Road  at  the 
entrance  of  this  river  bound  for  England  and  as  we  hope  to 
get  this  on  board,  we  embrace  the  opportunity  of  acquainting 
you  that  two  Ordinances  have  been  passed  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  one  reappointing  you  Agent  for  this  Province  passed 
the  27th  February  last,  ending  the  first  June  next  and  another 
passed  yesterday  for  another  year  ending  the  ist  June,  1771. 
We  have  not  a  moment’s  time  (the  boat  waiting  to  carry  this 
on  board)  to  say  anything  on  public  business  of  which  we 
have  several  matters  in  charge  and  will  be  prepared  to  go  by 
a  ship  now  here  that  will  sail  in  all  this  month  with  copies  of 
the  Ordinances  properly  authenticated.  There  is  100  lbs.  pro¬ 
vided  for  you  the  present  year,  and  enclosed  you  have  our 
Governor’s  Certificate  for  one  hundred  pounds  for  payment  of 
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which  you  will  apply  to  John  Campbell,  Esq.  (his  Majesty’s 
Agent  for  this  Province)  for  your  service  from  June,  1768 
to  1st  June,  1769. 

“We  are.  Sir,  etc., 

“J.  HABERSHAM, 

“NOBLE  JONES, 

“J.  E.  POWELL, 

“N.  W.  JONES, 

“WM.  EWEN, 

“PHILIP  BOX, 

“RICHARD  C.  CROOKE. 

“To  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esq.,  Agent  for  the  Province  of  Geor¬ 
gia  in  London.” 

Finally  a  third  ordinance  was  passed,  making  the  period 
of  Dr.  Franklin’s  agency  last  until  the  year  1773,  in  the  paper 
which  is  now  given : 

AN  ORDINANCE. 

For  reappointing  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esquire,  Agent  to  solicit 
the  affairs  of  this  Province  in  Great  Britain. 

WHEREAS,  the  Ordinance  for  reappointing  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Esquire,  Agent  for  this  Province  in  Great  Britain 
is  expired,  We  therefore  pray  your  most  Sacred  Majesty  that 
it  may  be  Ordained,  AND  BE  IT  ORDAINED  by  his  Ex¬ 
cellency,  Sir  James  Wright,  Baronet,  Captain  General  and 
Governor  in  Chief  in  and  over  his  Majesty’s  Province  of 
Georgia  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Honour¬ 
able  Council  and  Commons  House  of  Assembly  of  the  said 
Province,  in  General  Assembly  met  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same,  that  the  said  Benjamin  Franklin  be  and  is  hereby 
declared  and  reappointed  Agent  to  represent,  solicit  and  trans¬ 
act  the  affairs  of  this  Province  in  Great  Britain. 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  ORDAINED  that  the  said  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  shall  be  and  he  is  hereby  fully  authorized  and 
impowered  to  follow  and  pursue  all  such  instnictions  as  he 
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shall  from  time  to  time  receive  from  the  General  Assembly 
of  this  Province  or  from  the  Committee  hereinafter  appointed 
to  correspond  with  him. 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  ORDAINED  that  the  Honour¬ 
able  Noble  Jones,  Anthony  Stokes,  James  Edward  Powell, 
John  Graham,  James  Read,  and  Henry  Younge,  Esquires;  the 
Honourable  William  Young,  Esquire,  Noble  Wymberley  Jones, 
Joseph  Clay,  Esquires ;  Sir  Patrick  Houstoun,  Baronet ;  Thomas 
Netherclift,  John  Simpson,  William  Le  Conte,  Thomas  Shru- 
der,  David  Zubly,  Thomas  Young,  and  Thomas  Carter, 
Esquires,  until  others  shall  be  appointed  or  any  nine  of  them 
(two  of  which  shall  be  of  the  Council)  shall  be  and  they  are 
hereby  nominated  and  appointed  a  Committee  to  correspond 
with  the  said  Benjamin  Franklin  and  give  him  such  orders 
and  instructions  from  time  to  time  as  they  shall  judge  to  be  for 
the  service  to  this  Province,  and  the  said  Agent  is  hereby 
directed  and  required  in  all  his  letters  to  the  person  first  named 
in  this  Ordinance  and  the  other  members  of  the  said  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  shall  as  soon  as  may  be,  order  the  Clerk  or  other 
person  appointed  to  summon  the  members  of  the  said  Com¬ 
mittee  to  meet  and  take  under  consideration  the  matters  con¬ 
tained  in  such  letters,  and  in  case  of  the  absence  from  Savan¬ 
nah  of  the  person  first  in  nomination  then  any  other  member 
of  the  Committee  who  shall  be  present,  shall  cause  the  said 
Committee  to  be  summoned  and  proceed  to  business  as  before 
directed,  but  no  letter  to  be  opened,  nor  the  seal  broken  upon 
any  pretence  whatsoever  before  such  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  as  aforesaid  are  met;  Provided,  nevertheless,'  that  if 
after  being  summoned  as  aforesaid  any  of  the  persons  so  sum¬ 
moned  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  attend,  then  any  nine  of  the 
committee  before  named  and  empowered  to  proceed  to  business 
as  aforesaid. 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  ORDAINED  that  there  shall 
be  allowed  and  paid  unto  the  said  Benjamin  Franklin  for  his 
Agency  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pounds  Sterling 
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Money  of  Great  Britain  over  and  above  his  reasonable  charges 
and  disbursements  on  his  application  to  the  several  Officers  and 
Boards  in  negotiating  the  affairs  of  this  Province. 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  ORDAINED  that  the  said  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  shall  be  and  continue  Agent  for  this  Province 
for  one  year,  to  commence  from  the  first  of  November  next  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy.* 

By  order  of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly. 

WILLIAM  YOUNG,  Speaker. 

By  order  of  the  Upper  House  of  Assembly. 

JAMES  HABERSHAM,  President. 
Council  Chamber,  29th  September,  1773. 

Assented  to: 

JA:  WRIGHT. 


'1773.  Error  In  original  act. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


Scotchman. — According  to  the  inscription  on  a  stone  in 
the  old  cemetery  (now  Colonial  Park)  in  Savannah,  General 
Lachlan  McIntosh  attained  the  rank  of  Major-General.  I  have 
not  elsewhere  seen  that  distinguished  patriot  gfiven  a  higher 
title  than  Brigadier-General.  Is  there  any  authority  for  the 
statement  on  the  mounment? 

The  only  record  of  the  fact  that  General-  Lachlan  McIntosh 
reached  a  higher  grade  than  that  of  Brigadier-General  that  we 
have  discovered  is  contained  in  Francis  B.  Heitman’s  “His¬ 
torical  Register  and  Dictionary  of  the  United  States  Army,” 
in  which  it  is  mentioned  that  on  the  30th  of  September,  1783, 
McIntosh  was  made  a  Brevet  Major-General.  Heitman  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  authority  on  such  matters,  and  his  work  just 
named  was,  by  action  of  Congress,  purchased  by  the  United 
States,  and  published  as  a  Government  document. 


Solicitor. — After  the  surrender  of  the  charter  and  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  Trustees,  how  was  Georgia  governed? 

The  best  reply  we  can  give  to  this  question  is  the  following 
paragraph,  from  a  report  made  by  Sir  James  Wright,  De¬ 
cember  20th,  1773,  on  the  condition  of  the  Province  of 
Georgia : 

“Since  the  surrender  of  the  charter  by  the  Trustees  the 
Constitution  of  this  Government  is  established  by  and  de¬ 
pends  upon  his  Majesty’s  commission  and  instructions  to 
his  Governor,  by  which  he,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Council 
and  the  House  of  Assembly  (to  consist  of  a  certain  number  to 
be  elected  by  the  free-holders  as  their  Representatives),  or 
the  major  part  of  them,  is  empowered  to  make  laws,  statutes 
and  ordinances  for  the  public  peace,  welfare  and  good  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Province  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  which  laws, 
etc.,  are  not  to  be  repugnant  but  as  near  as  may  be  agreeable 
to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  Great  Britain.” 
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A.  P,  C. — I  have  been  told  that  one  of  the  first  fortifications 
erected  in  Georgia  was  on  land  now  in  Bryan  County.  Kindly 
give  me  some  description  of  it. 

Within  a  year  after  the  coming  of  the  first  settlers,  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  directed  the  building  of  a  fort  on  the  Ogeechee  river, 
as  a  part  of  his  system  of  defenses,  and  called  it  Fort  Argyle, 
in  honor  of  John,  Duke  of  Argyle,  his  friend.  It  was  gar¬ 
risoned  by  Captain  McPherson  with  a  detachment  of  Rangers. 
Shortly  afterwards  ten  families  from  Savannah  settled  there 
and  began  to  cultivate  the  lands  at  that  point ;  but  in  a  few 
years  there  remained  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  fort,  and  nothing 
now  is  there  to  show  that  it  ever  existed.  The  Rev.  George 
White,  in  his  “Statistics  of  the  State  of  Georgia,”  named  it  as 
one  of  the  “remarkable  places”  in  Bryan  County,  saying  that 
it  “stood  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Ogeechee  river,  built  in 
1733  as  a  defense  against  the  Spaniards.” 


I 


EDITOR’S  NOTES. 


We  gladly  publish  the  article  by  Mr.  Otis  Ashmore  in  this 
number,  gfiving  so  interesting  an  account  of  the  Confederate 
Treasure.  The  subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many 
writers,  but  we  doubt  whether  any  one  has  given  the  matter 
more  attention  than  the  writer  of  the  article  herein  printed, 
and  we  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  find  in  it  facts  both  new 
and  of  special  interest.  Mr.  Ashmore  has  not  exhausted  the 
subject,  and  has  promised  us  another  paper  from  the  addi¬ 
tional  material  he  has  on  hand ;  and  we  hope  to  present  it  soon 
— possibly  in  the  December  number. 


The  subject  of  Indian  relics,  such  as  implements  of  stone, 
shells,  and  bone,  is  one  of  general  interest,  and  there  are  many 
collectors  in  our  State  of  those  articles;  but  we  know  that 
there  is  not  one  who  has  the  matter  more  at  heart  than  Mr. 
H.  T.  McIntosh  who  gives  us  a  graphic  description  in  this 
number  of  a  small  portion  of  his  fine  and  choice  collection  of 
rare  specimens.  The  paper  is  of  intense  interest,  and  we 
hope  to  have  more  on  this  subject  in  the  future,  trusting  that 
our  friend  will  comply  with  the  desire  which  we  predict  will 
come  from  our  readers  for  further  contributions  from  his  pen. 


From  our  good  friend.  Major  J.  O.  Vamedoe,  of  Valdosta, 
we  have  one  of  the  most  delightful  sketches  in  the  form  of  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  Georpa  poet  that  it  has  ever  been 
our  privilege  to  read.  Who  can  ever  fail  to  be  delighted  with 
words  appreciative  of  the  genius  and  character  of  our  beloved 
Sidney  Lanier?  This  is  a  sweet  morsel  of  true  regard  for  a 
man  who,  though  an  invalid,  could  at  all  times,  in  spite  of  his 
sufferings,  joyously  describe  the  things  which  tend  to  make  the 
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heart  glad  and  bring  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures 
of  a  life  he  knew  he  could  not  long  endure.  We  want  to 
hear  again,  and  soon,  from  the  writer  of  this  sketch. 


Having  commented  on  the  merits  of  the  matter  in  this  num¬ 
ber  from  three  of  the  members  of  our  much  loved  Georgia  His¬ 
torical  Society,  and  with  gladness  that  the  writers  have  will-  | 

ingly  contributed  to  our  periodical  in  a  way  that  is  so  help¬ 
ful,  we  close  this  department  now  with  the  request  that  other  j 

members  come  to  the  help  of  the  editor  with  articles  for  our 
pages,  without  special  solicitation.  ■ 
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